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EARLY  MASTER   TEACHERS 

FOREWORD 

I  have  a  roverent  feeling  for  these  early  peda- 
gogues of  San  Francisco,  Some  of  the  earliest,  like  Schmidt 
and  Hartmann,  were  only  namos  to  me „  Many  of  thorn  —  and 
some  are  still  with  us  --  I  knew  and  admired  as  a  boy.  They 
were  a  remarkable  group,  for  the  most  part  well  trained  and 
accomplished  musicians,  working  eagerly  in  an  outpost  of  mu- 
sical progress, 

I  realize  now  how  lonely  these  men  must  have  been, 
for,  aside  from  the  brilliant,  though  crude  activities  of  the 
old  Tlvoli  Opera  House,  they  lived  in  an  ultra-montane  com- 
munity far  removed  from  the  currents  of  musical  activity. 
Their  struggle  for  the  finer  musical  values  had  to  be  made 
not  only  against  public  indif ferenee,  but  against  irrespon- 
sible and  opinionated  enthusiasm.  Only  a  small  part  of  sym- 
phonic and  choral  literature  had  been  heard  in  San  Francisco 
prior  to  1915,  and  the  introduction  of  chamber  music  was  a 
task  in  itself,  as  Giullo  Minetti  knows.  With  the  entire  field 
of  musical  literature  nov/  within  easy  reach  from  records  and 
radio,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  limited  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  great  works  of  music  at  that  time. 

Because  of  this  loneliness  I  can  understand  why 
some  of  these  men  --  in  a  time  when  few  boys  were  permitted 
to  think  of  music  as  a  serious  study  —  befriended  me  in  a 
hundred  ways.  I  feel  grateful  as  I  recall  eager,  picturesque 
Richard  Lucchesi   playing  me   his  setting   of  the   lines   of 
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Prancesca  from  the  Inferno  (I  later  set  these  myself),  or  Sir 
Henry  Heyman  formally  inviting  me  to  luncheon  and  casually 
showing  me  the  annual  cable  of  New  Year's  greeting  Ignace 
Paderewski  always  sent  him.  I  remember  the  smile  of  encour- 
agement of  Henry  Pasmore,  the  disapproving  interest  of 
William  McCoy,  the  friendly  gestures  of  Sigmund  Beel,  and  the 
performance  by  Sam  Savannah,  Louis  Von  der  Mehden,  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  Mansfeldt  of  the  trio  I  wrote  at  14. 

Certain  of  the  older  pedagogues  seemed  remote  to 
me  —  Henry  Holmes,  Dr,  Lisser,  Oscar  Weil  (for  it  was  not 
until  I  was  in  my  20s  that  I  met  Mr.  Vifeil).  The  two  I  knew 
best  were  of  course  my  teachers,  Hugo  Mansfeldt  for  piano 
and,  later,  Oscar  Weil  for  composition, 

Hugo  Mansfeldt  I  remember  from  my  fourth  year.  He 
was  a  lovable  man,  tall,  thin,  modest,  dignified,  his  blonde 
hair  turning  sandy  as  he  grew  older.  His  was  a  natural  charm 
and  courtliness,  with  something  of  the  manner  of  the  Polish 
gentleman  in  a  foreign  land.  He  was  open-minded  and  generous. 
Formed  by  the  Romantic  school,  experimentally  inclined,  he 
was  singularly  free  from  academic  bias.  His  success  as  a 
teacher  lay  in  his  instinct  to  recognize  talent,  in  his  genu- 
ine interest  and  enthusiasm  for  his  pupils.  Be  believed  all  of 
us  were  geniuses.  The  brilliant  friends  he  made  while  studying 
with  Liszt  —  Rosenthal,  Sauer,  Reisenaur  —  on  coming  to  San 
Francisco  would  invariably  joke  about  Hugo's  latest  "batch  of 
geniuses,"   Self-taught  for   the  most  part  --  his   2  years 
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abroad  with  Liszt  were  his  only  professional  training  —  Mr. 
Mansfeldt  believed  in  allowing  talent  to  take  its  own  course. 
But  he  was  often  more  successful  than  academic  teachers,  many 
of  whom  were  critical  of  his  aims  and  methods,  while  he  was 
constantly  suspicious  of  too  much  scholarliness  in  music. 
Chopin  was  his  god,  and  Liszt  remained  an  influence  through- 
out his  long  career.  He  wao  a  born  pianist  with  something  of 
the  grand  manner,  brilliant  and  poetic.  His  natural  refine- 
ment and  artistic  deference  outweighed  what  might  be  called  a 
bravura  —  nineteenth  century  rococco  —  approach  to  music. 
I  can  never  forget  my  first  meeting  v;ith  Mr.  V/eil  . 
It  was  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  blanchard,  who  sang  some  cf 
my  songs  for  him  and  who  must  have  arranged  that  meeting  with 
a  deeper  intention,  realizing  my  great  need  of  the  musical 
values  Mr.  Weil  stood  for.  The  fascination  of  this  man, 
who  was  45  years  older  than  I,  soon  ripened  to  a  deep  friend- 
ship and  influence  which  lasted  for  12  years,  until  he  died, 
still  young  and  eager  at  the  age  of  82.  His  image  remains 
vivid  --  a  slight,  wiry  man  with  bright,  penetrating  blue 
eyes,  often  whimsical,  and  with  the  white  Vandyke  beard, 
tinged  with  brown  from  the  constant  cigarette.  As  a  teacher 
of  counterpoint  Mr.  Weil  was  inimitable,  because  of  his  un- 
erring taste.  As  a  teacher  of  composition  he  was  inclined  tc 
be  somewhat  intolerant  of  the  changing  harmonic  idioms, 
although  his  intellectual  curiosity  was  revealed  by  his 
appreciation  of  Schoenberg's  theoretical  work  on  harmony. 
Schoenberg's  music  he  did  not  care  for. 
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It  was  as  a  critic  that  he  reached  his  highest 
pitch.  His  thought  was  penetrating,  and  he  was  master  of  the 
significant  word,  which  he  often  used  with  challenging  pur- 
pose. His  conversation  was  rich  with  analogies  to  painting 
and  literature,  for  he  held  all  art  to  be  his  realm  and  was  a 
familiar  in  all  its  domains.  Indeed,  discrimination  itself 
became  an  art  with  Mr.  Weil.  Often  when  I  lecture  to  my  class- 
es I  am  startled  to  recognize  Mr,  Weil's  thoughts  and  his 
very  phrases  come  to  my  lips. 

I  wish  I  could  write  of  many  more  —  John  Haraden 
Pratt,  Mrs,  Marriner-Campbell,  Julian  Waybur,  Wallace  Sabin, 
and  of  Domenico  Brescia,  who  came  much  later  to  San  Francisco. 
Teachers  such  as  these  formed  the  patterns  of  musical  tradi- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  and  their  influence  is  still  active 
through  their  pupils  and  their  pupils'  pupils.  The  early  ped- 
agogues were  priests  of  a  struggling  culture.  I  wish  I  could 
by  some  potent  word  make  their  contribution  realized,  their 
memory  revered. 


ALBERT  I.  ELKUS 
Professor  of  Music 
University  of  Californii 

June,  1940. 
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EARLY  MSTER  TEACHERS 

HARTI.'IANIT .  Ernst  Charles  Ferdinand  von;  pianist,  teacher  (b. 
December  20,  1^40,  Straalsruid  (near  Roegen  Island); 
d.  April  8,  1394,  San  Francisco). 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Golden  City, 
finishing  its  regular  run  from  Panama,  steamed  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  at  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  29,  1864. 
On  its  passenger  list  were  two  young  musicians  destined  to  be 
vital  factors  in  the  development  of  the  musical  life  and  taste 
of  San  Francisco.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  the  younger  of  the  two,  had 
just  turned  20:  Ernst  Charles  Ferdinand  von  Hartraann  —  very 
soon  to  lose  the  impressive  string  of  middle  names  —  was  only 
24. 

Conditions  in  the  East  had  reached  a  low  ebb  in  the 
year  1863  when  Hartmann  met  Mansfeldt.  The  Civil  War  had  dis- 
rupted business,  and  the  musical  profession,  precarious  at 
the  best,  found  little  to  sustain  it  in  the  way  of  lucrative 
returns  --  though  reputation  could  be  served  by  giving  benefit 
concerts  for  v/ounded  soldiers.  Hartmann  had  done  the  latter, 
and  undoubtedly  was  more  than  fascinated  by  the  prospect  of 
going  to  the  West.  Fortunes  were  being  made  in  fabulous  El 
Dorado,  Everyone  with  entertainment  to  offer  was  received 
with  equal  hospitality  —  musicians  and  acrobats,  minstrels 
and  prima  donnas,  monologists  and  Shakespearean  actors.  Gold- 
en shov/ers,  if  reports  were  true,  v/ere  poured  at  their  feet. 


Though  penniless,  they  managed  to  acquire  enough  for  passage; 
and  by  way  of  steerage  they  sailed  for  Panama,  crossed  the 
jungles,  and  reshipped  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Hartmann  had  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of 
Leipzig  at  17  and  had  spent  the  following  2  years  wandering 
about  Germany  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  living  with  his  plan- 
is  tic  art.  At  last,  as  so  many  artists  of  the  peiuod  were 
doing,  he  came  to  the  United  States  where  rumor  had  it  that 
fortunes  grew  in  every  street.  After  a  period  of  study  in 
New  York  he  went  to  Bostonj  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  It 
was  there  In  1861  that  he  met  and  married  I.Iiss  Elizabeth 
Bowden. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  in  those  hard  times  for  the 
poor  couple  to  afford  the  westward  fare.  Hartmann 's  reputa- 
tion, however,  was  good  and  a  piano  manufacturer  loaned  him 
the  passage  money  and  also  gave  him  a  letter  of  credit  on  the 
San  Francisco  music  house  of  M.  Gray.  Mrs.  Hartmann  was  ob- 
liged to  remain  with  her  family  in  Philadelphia  until  her 
husband  could  send  for  her. 

To  these  adventurers,  as  to  others,  the  first  view  of 
San  Francisco,  as  the  boat  rounded  Telegraph  Hill,  must  have 
been  as  stirring  as  a  new  musical  experience.  As  they  stood 
on  deck  waiting  for  the  final  tie-up  at  the  dock,  they  could 
look  over  the  bay-sloping  hills  and  estimate  the  physical 
appearance  of  their  new  field  of  activity,  San  Francisco  was 
no  longer  the  sleepy  almost-Spanish  village  that  it  had  been 
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15  years  earlier  --  whose  population  was  an  ever-shifting 
horde  of  gold-seekers,  whose  streets  were  lined  with  wooden 
shacks,  and  whose  roads  were  glorified  mud-holes.  Each  of  the 
great  fires  of  the  1850*3  had  swept  away  sections  of  the  old 
town,  till  nov/,  near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  streets 
were  lined  with  very  modern  bu.ildings  of  substantial  wood  and 
brick.  Fire-proofing  had  been  introduced  in  many  of  the  more 
pretentious  structures  --  and  v;as  loudly  advertised.  Block 
after  block  of  business  houses  reflected  the  growing  and  thriv- 
ing stability  which  had  come  to  the  West's  final  frontier. 
The  1864  City  Directory  made  proud  reference  to  the 
numerous  modernizations  which  had  changed  the  town's  appear- 
ance. Even  macadamized  streets,  the  last  word  in  improvement, 
had  been  introduced.  The  directory's  editor  commented  tersely 
that  this  new  process  had  "only  been  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  the  grade  of  the  streets  had  not  yet  been  fully  estab- 
lished and  In  cages  where  paving  and  planking  are  rendered 
impracticable  for  the  time  being."  On  the  subject  of  side- 
walks the  laconic  editor  became  almost  voluble.  After  noting 
the  extensive  repairs  which  had  been  made,  he  referred  to 
the  "nearly  five  miles"  of  new  sidewalks'  which  had  been  con- 
structed "greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  foot 
passengers.  As  the  throng  has  increased  the  benefits  of  the 
widening  of  the  sidewalks  upon  Montgomery  Street  are  rendered 
every  day  more  observable," 


This,  then,  was  the  city  which  Hartinann  looked  at 
in  the  murky  morning:  this  was  where  he  was  to  spend  his 
maturer  years,  teaching  and  porf ormin,';^;  hecoming  an  indisput- 
able part  of  the  San  Francisco  milieu. 

After  presenting  his   letter   of  credit  at  Gray's 

Music  Store,  Hartmann   learned  that   there  was   to  he  a  great 

benefit  concert  on  March  3.   Even  though  the  programs  were 

already  prj.nted,  Hartmann  was  asked  to  participate.   The  Alta 

California,  in  the  March  2  issue,  announced  that: 

"Mr.  Ernst  Hartmann,  a  young  pianist  who  arriv- 
ed on  the  last  steamer,  will  make  his  debut  in 
California  and  perform  two  Morceaux  by  Liszt." 

In  the  advertising  section  of  the  same  issue  was  a 
large  spread  of  the  concert  which  included  the  program  and  a 
list  of  the  performers.  There  the  native  population  was  in- 
formed that:  "Mr.  Ernst  Hartmann,  pianist, late  from  the  prin- 
cipal Atlantic  Cities  (his  first  appearance  in  California) 
will  be  a  soloist." 

The  concert  v/as  a   tremendous   success.   Among  the 

praises  scattered  extravagantly  by  the  critic   of  the   Alta 

California  was  a  eulogy  on  Hartmann 's  performance: 

"Mr,  Ernst  Hartmann  created  quite  a  furore  as  a 
pianist.  His  touch  is  exceedingly  delicate, 
while  his  fingering  is  wonderful.  He  appears 
to  us  as  a  European  peer  of  Gottschalk  in  pos- 
sessing all  of  the  airy  ecstatic  volubility  of 
the  latter  with  the  more  thorough  instrumenta- 
tion of  the  European  schools.  He  v/111  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  musical  host." 
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ERNST        VON        HARTMANN      (1840   -   1894) 


Photr:   Courtesy  of  Miss  Jessica  Fredricks 


In  June   he  ployed  at   a  benefit   concert   for  the 

family   of   a  deceased  musician.   The  Juno  24   issue  of   the 

Alta  California  declared: 

"Mr.  Horbncnn's  piano  solo  v/as  a  fine  effort  and 
won  enthusiastic  applause.  He  is  the  best  pian- 
ist we  have  and  deserves  all  the  praise  ho  won." 

It  is  rare  for  an  artist  to  he  accepted  at  once  and 
wholeheartedly  in  a  new  community;  but  almost  immediately 
Hartmann  was  taken  into  the  city's  musical  life,  acclaimed 
as  its  best  pianist  and  became  one  of  its  leading  teachers. 
In  the  December  24,  1870,  issue  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  was 
an  announcement  that:  "Ernst  Plartmann,  the  well-known  pianist, 
will  give  an  afternoon  concert  of  piano  music  on  Saturday  next 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall,"  Very  early  in  the  seventies  he  Joined 
the  faculty  of  Mills  Seminarjr^  located  in  the  foothills  out- 
side of  Oakland.  The  Sherman  and  Hyde  Musical  Review, January 
1874,  refers  to  him  as  head  of  the  piano  department  there;  and 
his  professional  card,  in  the  same  issue,  gave  his  residence 
as  Alameda.  In  May  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  Music  Festival  held  in  Mechanic's  Pavilion. 

On  August  2,  1879,  the  Argonaut  discussed  the  com.ing 
musical  season.  That  Hartm_ann  had  been  completely  engrossed 
with  teaching,  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputation  as  a  per- 
former, is  evidenced  by  the  article,  which  says,  in  part: 

"Prospects  for  the  coming  season,  though  not  by 
any  means  brilliant,  are  far  from  discouraging,. 
..there  are  also  rumors  of  a., .series  by  Mr. 
Ernst  Hartmann.  Mr,  Hartmann  has  not  been 
heard  in  public  for  quite  a  long  time;  I  fancy 
his  re-appearance  will  awaken  unusual  interest." 


The  following  year,  1880,  the  Argonaut  reviewed  a 

concert  in  its  December  11  issue.   After  holding  forth  at 

some   length  on  what  Beethoven's   impressions  might  have  been 

had  his  perturbed  ghost  returned  to  listen  in  San  Francisco's 

music  halls,  the  critic  applied  this  leit-motiv  to  Hartmann's 

playing: 

"So  then  what  would  Beethoven  have  thought  if 
he  could  have  heard  the  Steinway  Grand  and  list- 
ened to  Mr. Hartmann's  well-nigh  faultless  play- 
ing? And  if  he  could  have  seen  the  people  there 
--  such  thoroughly  musical  people  too.  They  gave 
Mr.  Hartmann  the  warmest  welcome  imaginable, for 
it  is  a  long  time  since  he  played  in  public  and 
his  reputation. .. is  unsubstantial  fare  for  his 
admirers    to  feed  upon   always. 

"In  a  program  which  was  only  too  short,  the 
player  showed  himself  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  perfect  technic  and  of  a  style  which,  if  it 
Is  sometimes  lacking  in  warmth  and  fervor,  is 
so  clear-cut,  so  beautifully  precise  and  so  el- 
egant withal  that  only  praise  can  be  afforded 
it.  The  Sonata,  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach, 
the  Minuet  by  Schubert  and  a  Chopin  Polonaise, 
Number  1.  Opus  22,  were  specially  enjoyable 
numbers," 

There  was    talk  of   a   series    of   recitals   at  this    time, 
but   evidentally  nothing    further  was    done   about   it.  On  Febru- 
ary  11,    1882,    the     Argonaut   announced  a  recital  for  the    15t;li, 
and  the  editor  commented: 

"Mr,  Hartmann's  position  in  musical  circles  will 
doubtless  secure  him  a  large  and  interested  audi- 
ence. He  will  be  assisted  in  the  recital  by 
Mrs.    Nina  R.    Trow  and  Miss   Alice   C.    Dyer." 

On  February   18,    the   Argonaut   critic  wrote: 

"Mr.  Ernst  Hartmann's  long  postponed  recital 
took  place  as  annoxinced  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  at     Dashaway  Hall        If  a  well-filled  house 
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abundant  and  enthusiastic  applause  and  a  good 
programme  well  arranged  and  carried  out, consti- 
tute musical  success,  then  the  recital  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  a  failure;and  if  to  have  over- 
come all  mechanical  difficulties,  to  memorize 
faultlessly  and  to  render  all  composers  without 
emotionally  'feeling  one's  heart  beating  even  in 
the  finger  tips'  cover  the  qualifications  of  a 
finished  artist,  then  Mr.  Hartmann  is  truly  a 
virtuoso. 

"Opinions  differ  so  widely  in  the  matter  of  in- 
terpretation. .  .that  one  can  scarcely  speak  of 
these  things  under  any  circumstances  without  ad- 
vocating what  are  apt  to  be  personal, and  there- 
fore limited  views.  But  to  generalize  in  a 
quotation,  the  gist  of  a  dozen  individual  and 
chance  criticisms  of  Mr,  Ilartraann's  playing 
made  in  reference  to  these  two  points,  perhaps 
nothing  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  than  to  say 
that 

'He  builds  his  goodness  up  so  high  it  topples 
down  to  the  other  side,  and  makes  a  sort  of 
badness . ' 

"For  if  there  is  any  lack  in  a  performance  so 
technically  and  beautifully  complete;  if  the 
refined  and  elevated  thoughts  of  Beethoven, Bach 
and  Chopin  appear  not  wholly  themselves  when 
presented  with  Mr .Hartmann 's  care  and  conscien- 
tious earnestness,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  be- 
cause their  warm  soul-life  is  partially  lost  in 
his  exquisitely  cold  and  classical  embodiment 
of  them.  But  as  has  been  said,  listeners  will 
continue  to  differ  and  disagree.  Not  however 
in  regard  to  the  finish,  accuracy  and  serious 
strength  of  Mr.  Hartmann 's  introductory  number, 
Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata. 

"Mr.  Hartmann  played  a  prelude  by  Bach  from  the 
Suite  Anglaise  in  F,  and  afterward  v/ith  exceed- 
ing delicacy,  a  Chopin  Nocturne  in  F  sharp.  The 
Kullak-Wehle  duo  for  two  pianos  by  Mrs.  Nina 
Trow  and  Mr.  Hartmann  was  a  pleasant,  but  not 
particularly  impressive  feature  of  the  evening 
and  the  recital  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Hartmann 's 
masterly  rendition  of  Lisztis  Ave  Maria  and  Cam- 
pane  11a." 


I  so  In: 


That  such  a  review  would  raise   storms  of  criticism 

from  Hartmann's  partisans  was  only  logical.  That  the  Argonaut 

was  willing  to  publicize  opinions   differing  from  its  own  was 

evidenced  in  the  March  4,  1882  issue  with  the  following: 

"A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  remarks 
regarding  the  piano  recital  given  by  Mr.  Ernst 
Hartmann  in  this  city  some  days  ago: 

"'Editors,  Argonaut:  There  has  been  much  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  musical  circles  with  the 
thoroughly  unappreciative  criticisms  of  the  late 
Hartmann  concert  of  this  city  which  several 
journals--but  more  especially  yours — published. 
Even  the  Master  at  whose  shrine  your  critic  is 
supposed  to  kneel,  has  expressed  sorrow  at  the 
Injustice  of  the  estimate.  Mr.  Hartmann's  noble 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  music  in  this  community 
demand  at  least  some  slight  tribute.  Your  critic 
asserts  that  the  warmth  of  feeling  in  Beethoven 
and  Chopin  is  destroyed  by  the  coldness  of  Mr. 
Hartmann's  style.  In  that  characterization  the 
critic  betrays  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  inner 
spirit  of  that  true  art  which  animates  Mr. Hart- 
mann's playing.  His  style  is  one  which  does  not 
descend  to  clap-trap  devices  to  catch  the  pop- 
ular and  inartistic  ear.  It  is  a  style  which 
does  not  rely  upon  an  abnormal  pianissimo  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  every  other  expression. 
The  attribute  of  coldness  is  especially  unjust 
in  this  case,  since  Mr.  Hartmann's  greatest 
zeal  is  devoted  to  the  proper  shading  of  each 
musical  picture  which  he  develops.  So  thorough 
is  he  upon  this  point  that  he  will  often  seem- 
ingly over-practice  a  study  in  order  that  he 
may  catch  the  faintest  subtlety.  This  patience 
to  be  perfect  is  the  nicety  of  art  which  places 
Herr  Joachim  so  far  above  the  numerous  violin- 
ists who  strive  to  secure  popular  immortality, 
either  through  an  ethereal  touch,  or  through 
the  intensity  with  which  they  gush  over  the 
depths  of  some  passionate  passage.  There  are 
similar  extremes  in  the  case  of  piano  playing, 
and  there  can  be  just  as  much  gush  upon  the 
piano  as  upon  the  violin.  But  each  of  these 
extremes  is  the  coarseness  and  not  the  refine- 
ment of  playing.  The  performer  who  steers 
clear  of  both  these  rocks  is   he  who  attains 


the  classical  purity  of  art  and  causes  the  per- 
formance to  stand  out  as  perfect  a  whole  as  a 
statue  of  Phidias.  This  perfection  of  expres- 
sion is  frequently  lost  upon  the  uninterested 
but  to  the  worshippers  of  Art  it  is  most  ex- 
quisite enjoyment.'" 

Hartmann's  position  in  musical  circles  received  its 
first  blow  in  1879  with  the  arrival  of  Louis  Lisser,  a  German 
piano  teacher  who  taught  a  method  directly  opposed  to  that 
advocated  by  Hartmann.  Rivalry  became  intense  between  the 
factions  of  the  two  teachers  —  San  Francisco  had  in  its  own 
small  way  a  musical  feud  which  paralleled  the  more  monumental 
one  of  the  Wagnerites  and  the  Brahmsians.  A  number  of  satir- 
ical verses  were  current,  having  high  fun  v/ith  Hartmann  and 
his  mannerisms.  Cleverest  of  the  lot  was  one  titled:  The  San 
Francisco  Liszt.   (See  Appendix  A) 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  dispute  raged.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  was  the  technical  question  of  how  the  thtxmb 
should  pass  in  scale  work,  and  whether  the  performer  should 
play  with  a  tight  or  a  relaxed  wrist.  '#hen  Joseph  Trenkle - 
for  years  a  leading  teacher  in  San  Francisco  died, most  of  his 
pupils  went  over  to  Lisser.  Soon  the  newspaper  critics  were 
enlisted  in  the  quarrel;  and  a  review  of  any  musical  event  in 
town,  regardless  of  the  artist  or  the  program,  v/ould  general- 
ly come  around  to  the  perennial  subject. 

When  the  great  Joseffy  gave  a  recital,  the  Argonaut 
of  October  22,  1881,  gave  almost  as  much  space  to  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  music.  The  critic  reported  a  supposed  con- 
versation between  himself  and  a  certain  Emily,  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Lisser  method: 
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"Ever  since  Mr.  Lisser  has  been  here  you  know 
the  Hartmann  pupils  have  never  ceased  to  critic- 
ize our  way  of  playing.  According  to  their  ideas 
we  pass  the  thumb  incorrectly,  are  wrong  to  turn 
our  hands  out  so  much  with  the  knuckles  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  fingers  higher  than  those  of 
the  second  and  third;  make  a  shocking  mistake 
in  our  loose  wrists  and  wrist  playing,  and  ac- 
tually guys  of  ourselves  in  havD.ng  the  direction 
of  the  hand  oblique  to  the  keys.  Now  of  course 
we  believed  in  Mr,  Lisser  from  the  first  and 
the  merest  infant  could  see  the  advantages  of 
his  method  over  that  of  the  stiff  and  mechanic- 
al Hartmann  school;  but  it  was  rather  hard  to 
be  told  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Lisser 's  way  was 
not  right  because  it  was  a  new  way  and  to  be 
pitied  for  sacrificing  ourselves  to  the  laws 
of  an  untried  system," 

Mr,  John  Pratt,  a  well-known  musician  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Musi- 
cal Review,  printed  during  1927-28  and  1930,  He  reminisced 
about  music  and  musicians  of  the  early  days.  Speaking  of 
Joseph  Trenkle,  he  said: 

"Mr,  Trenkle  was  an  exponent  of  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatory  method-- that  most  cut  and  dried 
product.  The  pupils  v/ero  all  baked  in  the  same 
oven.  Each  finger  must  be  a  little  hammer, 
with  knuckles  depressed.  Notwithstanding  the 
faults  of  methods  and  the  fatal  results  in  the 
teaching  of  some  of  Mr.  Trenkle 's  pupils,  he, 
himself  was  a  most  worthy  teacher.  So  great 
was  the  vogue  very  many  thought  it  the  best; 
but  Mr.  Hartmann  opposed  it  and  the  use  of  the 
books  published  at  Stuttgart." 

Concerning  the  controversy,  Mr.  Pratt  wrote: 

"I  believe  that  they  agreed  with  an  old  drafts- 
man whom  I  encountorod  once  in  the  piano  rooms 
of  Ivir,  Curtaz,  He  hung  around  v/hilo  I  was  try- 
ing a  piano,  and  continually  muttered,  'dor 
Daumen  ist  Koenig. '" 
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Lisser  ultimately  got  Hartmann's  position  as  head 
of  the  piano  department  of  Mills  Seminary.  Hartmann  soon 
fsded  into  obscurity,  continuing  his  teaching  but  appearing 
less  and  less  frequently  in  public  perf  orm-ance .  At  last, 
after  a  3-day-illness,  he  died  on  April  8,  1894,  a  disheart- 
ened man.  He  v/rote  many  compositions  during  his  busy  musical 
life  but  they  v/ere  all  sent  to  Germany  after  his  death.  That 
a  beloved  teacher's  name  continues  to  have  some  hold  after 
his  generation  has  gone  was  dscnonstrated  in  1926.  A  group  of 
his  surviving  pupils  presented  the  San  Francisco  Public  Lib- 
rary with  a  complete  set   of  the  works  of  Bach  in  his  memory. 

In  the  articles  of  Jolin  Pratt,  before  referred  to, 

is  a  short  summary  of  Hartmann's  personality. 

"He  was  a  commanding  figure  in  the  musical  world 
of  that  day,  a  high  spirited  and  austere  gentle- 
man ...  Mr.  Hartmann's  touch  was  exquisitely 
clean  and  neat,  and  his  playing  much  sought 
after.  However,  teaching  interfered  with  play- 
ing, and  when  Mr,  Llorgan  asked  him  to  play  in 
the  Symphony  concerts  in  Dietz  Hall,  he  said  it 
would  take  twenty  days  to  fit  himself  for  it 
and  that  he  could  not  take  the  time." 

In  the  Argonaut,   issue  of  April  16,   a  week  after 

Hartmann's  death,  an   obituary  letter  was   published,  written 

by  a   devoted  friend.   That   it  represented   the  feelings   of 

many  is  undoubted  --    for  death,  v/hile    not   ending   controversies, 

tends    to   cast  a    protective    shadov/  across      the    name   and  memory 

of  the  great  participants. 

"Editors,  Argonaut:  Ernst  Hartmann,  the  great 
musician  died  In  this  city,  Sunday  A.M.April 
8th,   He  came  here  in  1864  and  for  thirty  years 
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struggled  to  elevate  the  musical  standard  and 
taste  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  but  this 
crooked  and  perverse  generation  appreciated  not 
the  genius  and  the  great  musical  abilities  of 
this  man  who  walked  in  their  midst.... 

"In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  by  such  men  as 
Moskowski  and  others,  Mr,  Hartraann  was  recog- 
nized as  standing  at  the  head  of  musicians  in 
America,  And  in  the  East,  Behrmann  of  Boston 
and  Mills  and  others  of  New  York,  readily  ac- 
knowledged his  wonderful  ability  as  an  artist 
and  teacher. 

"For  purity,  breadth  and  beauty  in  his  concep- 
tion and  rendering  of  the  old  masters,  ho  v/as 
unexcelled.  Shall  we  then  write  failure  against 
his  life  simply  because  he  did  not  meet  with 
success  In  this  city?" 


SOURCES: 

San  Francisco  City  Directory t  1864. 

Alta  California:  March  2,  June  24,  1864. 

Evening  Bulletin,   San  Francisco:  December  24,  1870. 

Sherman  and  Hyde  Musical  Review:  January  1874. 

Argonaut:  Aug-uat  2.  1879;  December  11,  1880j  February 

11,  18,  1832;  March  4,1882;  October  22,  1881;  April 

16,  1894. 
Pacific  Coast  Musical  Review:  1927-28,  1930. 


SIR        HENRY        HEYMAN      (1855    -   1924) 
(With  Salnt-Saens) 


Photo:   Courtesy  of  Miss  Jessica  Fredricks 
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HEYMAN,    Henry;      violinist,      pedagogue      (b.      January   13,    1855 
Oakland,    Calif.;    d.    March  28,    1924,      San  Francisco). 

in  all  that  incredible  generation  which  existed  be- 
fore the  1906  catastrophe,  there  was  not  a  more  fascinating, 
gay,  or  paradoxical  character  than  Sir  Henry  Heyman.  While 
he  longed  for  a  musical  fame  he  was  gaining  a  reputation  as  a 
Jovial,  impeccable  host  and  a  bon  vivant;  a  thorough  musician 
of  distinct  merit,  he  could  have  passed  for  a  diplomat  on  an 
important  mission;  and  though  he  was  a  native  son  of  Califor- 
nia, as  American  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  he  was  knighted  by 
the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  —  and  bore  the  title  proudly 
till  his  death.  Ee  was  more  sought  out  for  his  after-dinner 
speeches  than  for  his  musicianship.  People  remembered  him  as 
a  magnetic  personality  with  a  warm,  friendly  handshake  v/ho 
knew  and  associated  with  the  highest  ranking  names  of  the  art 
and  music  world.  But  Heyman  the  violinist  who  played  v;ith  the 
greatest  orchestras  in  the  v/orld  and  under  the  most  famous 
conductors  remains  a  slightly  misty  and  wholly  ephemeral  fig- 
ure  in  San  Francisco's   past. 

Six  years  after  the  Gold  Rush  started,  Henry  Heyman 
was  born  in  Oakland,  California,  and  througliout  his  boyhood 
he  witnessed  San  Francisco's  over-changing  social  picture. 
After  going  through  the  Oakland  College  --  nucleus  of  the  pre- 
sent University  of  California  —  he  began  musical  training 
under  Philip  Reiter  who  had  come  to  California  with  J.  Ross 
Brov/n,    well-known  writer   and  traveler.      When     Reiter  returned 
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to  Germany,  Heyraan   continued  with  Frederick  Buch,   at  that 
time  the  most  prominent  violinist  in  San  Francisco. 

In  1370,  Ileyman  went  abroad  for  further  study,  ^ears 
later,  while  attending  a  Music  Teachers'  Convention  in  Sacra- 
mento, he  recalled  in  an  interview  published  by  the  Sacramento 
Union,  July  1,  1917,  some  of  his  musical  experiences  just  be- 
fore his  European  trip.  Speaking  to  the  Sacramento  gathering, 
he  said: 

"My  arrival  of  the  other  night  recalls  my  arrival 
here  in  1870  I  was  a  raero  youth,  and  had  been 
brought  here  by  an  Oakland  policeman  who  was 
well-known  as  a  singer  Hugo  Mansfeldt  (the 
famous  pedagogue  of  later  days)  astride  a  horse 
met  our  delegation,  and  In  the  'hack'  of  the 
dajr^  vvG  were  taken  to  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel, 
which  was  then  a  very  well-knovm  hostelry.  I 
had  come  to  take  part  in  a  recital  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Congregational  Church  and  I  met  many 
delightful  people." 

At  the  age  of  15,  it  seems.  Sir  Henry  had  already 
embarked  on  his  life-long  career  of  'meeting  charming  people,' 

Entering  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig, 
HeyTnan  studied  under  David,  Roentgen,  Hermann,  Relnccke,  and 
Jadassohn.  Ho  won  the  Mendelssohn  Prize  Scholarship,  a  much 
coveted  award.  While  still  a  student,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  famous  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership of  Roinocke.  For  2  years  ho  was  in  the  second  violin 
section  and  for  3  years  in  the  first  section.  While  in  this 
position  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  play  under  the  conducting 
of  Johannes  Brahms,  Ferdinand  Killer,  Joseph  Joachim  Raff, 
Hans  von  Bulow,  Franz  Lachner,  Julius  Rietz,  and  Rubinstein. 
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Many  of  Sir  Henry's  life-long  friendships  were  made  during 
this  period,  for  such  was  his  personal  magnetism  that  a  friend 
once  made  was  a  friend  for  life. 

Heyman  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1877  and  immed- 
iately began  a  series  of  recitals  and  chamber  music  concerts. 
Many  new  and  important  works  were  introduced  for  the  first 
time  on  the  coast  in  this  series.  The  Sherman  and  Hyde  I\teical 
Review,  October  1877,  heralded  his  return: 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  the  return  to 
the  city  of  Mr.  Her^ry  Heyman  after  an  absence 
of  several  years.  H^e  is  now  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig, Germany, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  the  eminent 
teachers  Ferdinand  David  and  E,  Roentgen.  He 
was  appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  Duchess  of 
Anhalt  and  visited  Berlin,  Paris  and  other  mu- 
sical centers  in  Europe  to  advance  his  knowledge 
of  his  favorite  instrument.  Mr.  Heyman  has 
located  at  214  Ellis  St.,  in  this  city  and  will 
receive  pupils  for  violin  or  ensemble  and  make 
engagements  to  play  at  concerts.  We  wish  him  a 
successful  career." 

In  the   same  magazine,  the  issue   of  the   following 

February,  was  a  review   of  a  recital  at  St.  John's  Church  in 

which  Heyman  appeared: 

"An  Invitational  Soiree  was  given  by  the  organ- 
ist, Mr.  G.  C.  Knopf e 1, . .Mr .  Henry  Heyman  made 
three  appearances  with  fine  success,  his  best 
achievement  being  the  violin  solo  in  the  'Mis- 
erere' from  Trovatore,  which  was  exquisitely 
played.  Mr,  Knopfel  on  the  organ  and  Mr. George 
J.  Gee  the  pianist,  each  played  superbly  in  the 
same  selection,  v/hich  was  a  most  pronounced 
success ...  .The  concert  was  very  fully  attended," 

Again  in  MarclT,  Heyman  appeared  on  Mr.  Her  old's  orch- 
estral matinee,  and  the  March  issue  of  the  Sherman  and  Hyde 
Musical  Review  noted  that: 
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"A  marked  feature  of  the  first  named  matinee  was 
Hermanfe  Capriccio  in  D  Minor  for  three  violins, 
played  by  Messers  Henry  Heymar^  Henry  Widmer  and 
Louis  Homeier." 

Concerning  a  performance  in  October,  the  same  mag- 
azine gave  unstinted  praise  to  the  young  musiclan.j 

"It  is  alv/ays  a  pleasure  to  note  the  success  of 
a  worthy  musician,  and  Mr.  Heyman  has  reason  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  past 
year  in  this  city,  since  his  return  from  the 
Continent, 

"A  gentleman  of  good  standing,  a  conscientious 
violinist  and  careful  student,  ho  is  alv/ays 
warmly  received  in  concerts  and  as  a  teacher  he 
has  achieved  a  fine  reputation." 

In  1880  Heyman  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  going  as  far  north  as  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  At  this 
time  he  organized  his  own  quartet  v/hich  was  y/ell-knov/n  in  the 
West  for  many  years.  In  1881  he  became  concertmaster  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  As  soloist  and  with  his  quartet  he 
was  always  eager  to  introduce  the  work  of  new  or  unknown  com- 
posers . 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  *he  brilliant 
talent  of  Edgar  Stillman  KelJey,  a  young  composer  who  had  re- 
cently come  to  San  Francisco,  and  v;ho  was  struggling  to  make 
a  name  for  himself  in  music,  Mr.  Kelleyv\ras  handicapped  with 
ill  health.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  local  musj.cians 
to  play  his  string  quartet  in  public,  he  turned  to  Sir  Henry, 
who  not  only  promised  but  actually  played  it  with  his  own  or- 
ganization. This  was  but  one  of  the  ways  in  v/hich  he  aided 
Kellcy,  and  it  is  perhaps   justifiable  that  Heyman,   in  later 
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years,    should  claim    thct  he   discovered  Kelley.      When   the   young 

composer's      The   Pilgrim's    Progress     v/as   given     at   i/Vorchester, 

Massachusetts,    by   the  V/orcester  IJuslc  Festival,    Heyman  made   a 

special  trip  there    to  hear   it.      Ko   kn^v;  both  Kellcy     and     his 

vi/ife,    a  musician  in  her    cv/n  rights. 

It  was    on  his    trip   to  Honolulu   in   1384    that      Heyman 

received   the   knighthood  v/h.'ch  he   v/ore   consistantly   thereafter. 

In  an   interview  v/ith  Schallert    of   the      Los   Angeles    Times,    July 

1920,    Heyman  said   of   this  voyage: 

"On  the  way  over  we  organized  tlie  Royal  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Cheerful  Workers.  Everybody  be- 
longed. Some  had  to  pay  a  bottle  of  wine  or 
champagne  to  get  in.  and  it  helped  make  a  genial 
party  to  pass  the  time  and  keep  av/ay  seasickness. 
'•Vhen  we  arrived  at  the  island  it  was  announced 
that  I  would  have  to  appear  in  Honolulu  that 
evening.  I  hadn't  a  string  to  ray  violin  but 
managed  to  get  a  set  and  tune  the  instriAiaent  in 
time  for  the  concert.  After  this,  and  several 
other  appearances,  I  began  to  play  benefits  for 
everything  from  the  Lepers '  Colony,  to  putting 
clothes    on  negro  babies. 

"I  became  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  King, 
though  ray  particular  friend  v/as  the  Queen,  Li  li- 
uokalani,  who  wrote  Aloha-Oo .  Kings  are  chem- 
ists you  know.  Thoy  change  the  color  of  your 
blood,  I  always  suspected  that  I  had  perfectly 
good  American  blue-blood  --  but  this  member  of 
royalty  by  a  mere  pass  of  the  hand,  transformed 
it  into  a  purple  —  the  iraoerial  purple  of  royal- 
ty." 

Sir   Henry  also  told   Schallert   of      the   effectiveness 

of   the    title    for  European  travel. 

"'Oh^       it  helps,'    said     Sir   Henry.  'PadercwsM. 

told  me  v/hen  I  wont  to  Europe  a  fe\/  years  ago 
that  it  would  add  to  the  attention  I  woi.ild  re- 
ceive abroad.  "But,"  he  said^  "it  will  cost  you 
more    "    and — it   did    '" 
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But  dospite  Hoyman's   joking  attitude   toward  his 
knighthood,  ho  was  proud  of  what  it  represented,   for   it  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  as  a  token  of  King  Kalakau's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  many  times  that  the  violinist  had  freely  and  glad- 
ly given  his  services  in  aid  of  worthy  causes. 

Heyman  appeared  frequently  on  the  concert  stage 
and  for  many  years  played  in  orchestral  concerts  with  the  dis- 
tinguished conductor,  Gustav  Hinrichs.  The  Evening . Pos  t  of 
January  22,  1887,  reviewing  one  recital  said: 

"Henry  Heyman 's  third  musical  recital  was  well 
attended  last  night,  and  the  quality  of  the 
music  was  fully  equal  to  that  presented  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  ,  Three  numbers  were  given  by 
the  quartet,  the  first  of  which  from  Opus  18, 
was  the  best.  The  solists  were  Mrs.  J.  M, 
Pierce  and  Mr,  Heyman^  both. of  whom  received 
encores.  Mr.  Heyman 's  violin  solo,  a  Sonata  in 
A  from  Handel,  was  one  of  the  best  ever  given 
in  the  city." 

Sir  Henry's  home  became  a  veritable  museum  of  musi- 
cal relics.  There  was  a  priceless  collection  of  programs, 
autographed  letters  from  world-famous  musicians,  photographs, 
and  various  souvenirs  from  celebrities.  His  rare  library 
contained  more  than  fifteen  hundred  books  on  musical  subjects; 
among  which,  practically  everything  worth  while  that  had  been 
written  on  the  violin  and  other  bowed  instruments.  He  had 
also  the  finest  collection  of  violin  manuscripts  in  the  United 
States , 

But  with  other  priceless  possessions  of  the  city, 
all  of  this  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1906,  Heyraarfs  mother 
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had  been  an  invalid  confined  for  years  to  her  room.  In  the 
concentrated  effort  to  get  her  safely  from  the  house,  the  col- 
lection of  musical  materials  was  forgotten.  After  the  debac]^ 
his  many  friends  assisted  him  in  rebuilding,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  his  "Gallery  of  Immortals";  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  treasures  were  irreplaceable. 

Sir  Henry's  part  in  the  musical  growth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  tremendous.  Ho  worked  continuously  for  the  better- 
ment of  local  programs.  His  own  quartet  presented  unusual 
compositions,  and  he  personally  appeared  with  most  of  the 
visiting  celebrities  of  the  period.  He  was  alv/ays  proud  of 
having  appeared  in  a  Rubens tein  trio  vdth  Lime.  Rive-King;  and 
in  a  Schumann  quintet  with  Rafael  Joseffj;-  and  Max  Vogrich. 
Ho  also  played  the  viola  part  in  the  original  arrangement  of 
Hummel 's  famous  septet,  with  Max  Vogrich,  pianist;  John 
Radcliff,  flutist;  E.SchLott;  and  others. 

But  his  favorite  role  was  that  of  host.  The  musi- 
cally famous  of  the  world  wore  his  guests  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. Rachmaninoff  was  his  tent  guest  during  a  Bohemian 
Grove  Festival,  Paderewski  at  one  time  spent  4  hours  over 
coffee,  held  by  Hoyman's  genial  charm;  and  ho  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  man  that  never  bored  Saint-Saens  --  who  had  a 
reputation  of  not  being  able  to  tolerate  any  one  person  for 
more  than  30  minutes.  They  became  inseparable  friends,  and 
the  composer's  Elegie  for  violin  and  piano  is  dedicated  to 
Heyman. 
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Simple  friondlinoGS  and  kindness  of  heart  prompted 
Sir  Henry  to  aid  the  struggling  student  In  every  possible  way. 
For  38  years  he  v/as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association;  and  for  20  years  ho  was  its 
secretary,  during  which  time  he  secured  many  scholarships  for 
needy  students.  When  he  resigned,  he  was  presented  with  a 
loving  cup  in  appreciation  of  his  services. 

Hcyman  was  given  many  honors  during  his  long  career. 
On  the  800-year  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Bologna,  he  was  made  Honorary  Corresponding  Member.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club;  a  charter  member 
of  the  Family  Club;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Athenian  Club, 
Oakland,  California;  and  vice-president  of  the  College  of 
Violinists,  London. 

Despite  advancing  years,  he  continued  his  teaching. 
An  ever-increasing  interest  in  teaching  methods  and  better- 
ment of  standards  possessed  him  to  the  end.  In  1919  he  made 
a  nationwide  tour  of  inspection,  studying  methods  in  all  of 
the  large  musical  centers.  The  end  came  in  happy  circum- 
stances. He  was  visiting  the  ranch  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paderew- 
ski  at  Paso  Robles,  California;  there  among  friends  he  died 
in  1924. 

The   Pacific  Coaat  Musical  Review,   in  its  issue  of 

April  7,  1924,  paid  tribute  to  him: 

"Although  Sir  Henry  Heyraan  had  been  ailing  for 
more  than  a  year, those  who  had  seen  him  recent- 
ly were   delighted  to  find  him  looking  healthy 
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and  heartier  than  he  had  for  some  time  past.  The 
writer  met  him  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  de- 
parture for  Paso  Robles  vi^here  he  said  he  intend- 
ed to  have  a  rest. , . .Knowing  Sir  Henry  as  inti- 
mately as  wo  did  we  could  hardly  wish  for  him 
an  end  more  congenial  to  his  generous  and  hos- 
pitable soul. , . . 

"Sir  Henry  belonged  to  a  very  rare  and  select 
family  of  gentlemen  who  became  famous  because 
of  the  attention,  courtesy  and  pleasure  they 
bestow  upon  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
And  being  generous  to  a  large  degree,  they  pos- 
sessed senstive  souls  who  relish  the  spirit  of 
appreciation  and  abhor  the  spirit  of  ingratitude. 
....among  those  who  miss  him  are  many  of  the 
great  ones  in  the  world  of  Music.  Padorewski, 
Josef  Hofraann,  Mischa  Elman,  Jascha  Heifetz, 
Pablo  Casals,  Efrem  Zimballst,  Eugene  Ysaye, 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  Rachmaninoff,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  illustrous  leaders  of  m:\asic  whiD  cher- 
ished his  friendship. 

"If  pioneering  means  something  in  the  growth  of 
a  city's  musical  life,  then  Sir  Henry  is  entitled 
to  respect  and  esteem  as  a  musician,  for  he  not 
only  laid  the  foimdation  for  future  symphony 
concerts  and  chamber  music  recitals  by  founding 
organizations  fostering  those  arts,  but  he  laid 
the  foundation  to  many  a  career,  among  now  well- 
known  violinists  of  San  Francisco,  who  in  turn 
are  trr ining  future  artists." 
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HUGO        MANSFELDT      (1844   -   1931) 


Photo:      Coxirtesy  of  Miss  Mabel  Mansfeldt 
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lYiANSFELDT.  Hugo:  pianist,  podagoguo  (b.  August  10,  1844,  Bom- 
berg,  Germany;  d.  December  31,  1931,  San  Francisco). 

Hugo  Mansfeldt  came  of  a  German-Polish  family,  de- 
vout Lutherans,  who  intended  hini  for  the  ministry.  He  entered 
the  local  Gymnasium  at  10,  and  by  12  was  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English  history,  mathemat- 
ics, and  drawing.  Of  music  he  knew  nothing.  Years  later, 
when  ho  was  both  blind  and  deaf,  he  turned  to  the  use  of  a 
typov/riter  to  record  his  remembrances.  In  his  Memoirs  (still 
in  manuscript)  he  said  of  this  early  period: 

"Vi/hat  about  music  all  this  time?  I  never  hoard 
any.  American  people  have  the  erroneous  notion 
that  every  German  is  a  musician.  Only  the  wealthy 
had  pianos,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  my 
parents  wore  very  poor.  The  only  music  I  ever 
heard  viras  the  droning  of  slow  hymns  at  Church 
on  Sundays  ..  .without  organ  accompaniment." 

He  remembered  that  on  two  occasions  he  escaped  from 
the  Sunday  services  to  run  out  to  the  Parade  Grounds,  where, 
on  Sundays,  a  military  band  gave  concerts.  Small  boys  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  attend  these  musicals  would  viev;  with  each 
other  to  hold  the  sheet-music  for  the  band-members.  Hugo 
recalled  that  he  too  did  this  and  was  thrilled  with  the  ex- 
perience . 

He  was  14  before  he  saw  a  piano;  and  then  so  great 
became  his  longing  for  such  an  instrument  that  his  mother 
bought  him  a  tiny  instrument.   He  said  of  it  in  his   Memoirs ; 

"It  did  not  look  like  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
since.  I  could  almost  carry  it  under  my  arms. 
The  keyboard  was  five  octaves;  the  lov/er  keys 
were  black.   The  keys  were  hollowed  to  prevent 
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the  fingers  slipping  off.  The  upper  keys  were 
dark  brov/n.  The  pedal  was  a  stick  protruding 
from  under  the  bottom  of  the  piano,  just  above 
the  right  knee.  When  I  wished  to  use  it  I  had 
to  raise  my  left  leg  and  push  the  stick  upward. 
I  had  to  tune  the  piano  of ten.., when  we  left 
for  America  my  mother  sold  it  for  about  seventy 
five   cents." 

Mansfeldt's      father  liad  been  drafted     into   the   array 

at   the   age    of    19,    and  had  served  8  years   during  which   time   ho 

had   learned  tho    tailoring    trade.      About    1860      the   father   came 

to  America  where   he    follov/cd  tailoring;    soon     he    sent   for  his 

large   family.      Of   the    journey  Mansfeldt  wrote: 

"Where  we  procured  the  money  fbr  tho  voyage  I  do 
not  know.  Wo  went  'steerage'  in  a  sailing 
vessel.  In  February,  I860,  we  left  Bomberg  for 
Berlin.  It  v/as  ray  first  railroad  ride.  Wo 
stayed  over  night  in  Berlin  and  tho  next  morning 
left  for  Bremen  (it  v/as  in  Bremen  that  I  ate  my 
first  orange ). 3h  Bremen  all  steerage  passengers 
v/ero  huddled  in  a  canal  boat  which  took  us  to 
Bremorhaven,  v/horo  in  the  open  sea  our  sailing 
vessel  was  av/aitlng  us.., Tho  ride  to  Nov/  York 
lasted  nearly  six  Vi/eoks.,.My  father  met  us  in 
Castle   Garden." 

The  first  few  years  in  America  v/erc  haphazard  ones 
for  Mansfeldt.  Work  v/as  a  necessity,  and  ho  raoldly  followed 
a  jack-of-all-trades  existence.  His  first  position  was  that 
of  an  assistant  clerk  for  six  months  —  with  duties  chiefly 
janitorial.  Then  ho  passed  from  a  thermometer  factory  to  an 
engraver's  office  where  he  did  draughting.  For  a  year  ho 
taught  school  in  the  basement  of  a  Lutheran  Church  where,  be- 
sides the  regular  subjects,  he  gave  lessons  to  three  pupils 
in  drawing.  It  was  2  years  before  a  piano  came  into  his  life; 
and    this    one,    a   cheap   affair  purchased  by  his    father,    was    best 
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remembered  by  ifcnsfcldt  as  the  Instrument  on  which  he  played 
The   Maiden's    Prayer. 

One  day^  while  buying  sheet -music,  he  chanced  upon 
a  copy  of  Chopin's  Waltz  in  A  flat.  He  was  unable  to  buy  the 
piece  but  he  did  try  it  out  on  the  store  piano.  The  melody 
haunted  him.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  seriously  ill,  and 
in  his  delirium  he  was  obsessed  with  the  melodic  line  of  the 
waltz.  He  begged  his  father  to  buy  it  for  him  and  immediate- 
ly  left   his   bed   to    play  It. 

About   this    time   he   began  to   teach  music.      His    first 

pupil  was    the   daughter    of   a  hardware   dealer.      Soon  he   had   two 

more   pvipils      to  which     he   added  his      two  sisters      and  younger 

brother.      His   method  was      simplicity   itself.      Ho   said     in  his 

Memoirs ; 

"My  pupils  learned  to  play  The  Maiden's  Prayer 
as  well  as  I  in  a  short  time.  I  only  taught 
them  the  pieces  which  I  could  play." 

When  a  manufacturer  of  reed  organs  loaned  him  one 
tD  practice  on  he  v/as  delighted.  Soon  he  had  made  arrangements 
of  his  repertoire  --  his  two  sisters  at  the  piano  and  himself 
at  the  organ.  The  teaching  job  at  the  church  ended  after  a 
year,  but  his  composing  and  arranging  went  on  steadily.  Few 
pupils  came  to  the  young  teacher.  At  last  he  was  compelled  to 
play  in  saloons  to  make  enough  money  to  exist.  It  was  at  this 
dark  moment  in  Ms  life  that  he  met  another  poor  young  musi- 
cian, Ernst  Charles  Ferdinand  von  Hartmann, 
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Tho  Civil  War  was  in  full  career.  The  two  discussed 

ways  and  means   of  making  a   livelihood.   Naturally  the  talk 

turned  to  the  West,  still  a  gold  center  and  now  more  in  tho 

public  oyo  because  silver  had  been  discovered  in  Novadc,   If 

only  they  could  got  to  California,  they  thought,  all  troubles 

would  be  over!   It  was  a  difficult  task  to  get   tho   passage 

fare  for  young  Mans foldt, but  at  last  his  parents  were  able  to 

get  just  enough  to  take  him  there  by  steerage.  Mansfeldt  wrote 

about  the  voyage: 

"Our  steamers  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pac- 
ific hr.d  loaded  cannons  ready«  Whether  marines 
were  on  board  to  handle  them  in  case  of  need  I 
do  not  know,  anyway  steerage  passengers  v/ere  not 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  those  in  authority. 
When  we  neared  the  southern  latitudes  we  encoun- 
tered phosphorescent  waters  and  sav/  flying  fish 
and  were  much  impressed  by  those  to  us  unusual 
phenomenon.  That  was  January  1864.  The  ride 
across  the  Isthmus  was  interesting  to  u^  though 
everything  was  very  primitive,  the  rails  seemed 
to  be  lying  on  the  bare  ground  and  the  care  wore 
simply  platforms  on  fovu''  wheels,  but  as  it  was 
hot  we  did  not  mind  it,  but  found  it  interesting. 
The  southern  vegetation  interested  us,  also  the 
bananas  nnd  oranges  were  for  sale  along  the 
road.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  see  the  two 
cities  of  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic  and  Panama 
on  the  Pacific.  At  least  steerage  passengers 
were  given  no  such  opportumlty." 

Five  weeks  were  taken  for  the  trip:  they  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  a  murky  morning,  February  29,  1864.  Luck  was 
with  them  hov/ever,  for  a  concert  wps  being  given  within  a  few 
days,  and  Hartmann  was  asked  to  play» 

Mansfeldt  was  undecided  at  first  on  a  course  of  ac- 
tion. Meeting  a  music  teacher  who  had  come  down  from  Sacra- 
mento, on  his  v;ay  to  Honolulu  for  his   health,   he  v;as  ad- 
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vised  by  him  to  go  to  the  central  part  of  the  state  where  oppai> 
tunitles  were  greater.  Mansfeldt  borrowed  5  dollars  from 
Hartraann,  and  with  a  letter  of  credit  from  Gray  of  the  Gray 
Music  Store,  left  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Sacramento.  He  ar- 
rived in  that  town  of  20,000  people  with  50  cents  in  Ids  pocket. 

Mansfeldt  enjoyed  telling  in  later  years  of  his  ex- 
periences in  those  harrov/ing  days.  One  of  his  first  jobs  was 
that  of  organist  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Pipe  organs 
were  just  being  installed  in  the  larger  churches  of  the  time, 
where  before  melodeons  had  served  the  purpose.  A  groat  cele- 
bration was  planned  to  initiate  the  new  instrument  and  an  or^ 
ganist  from  San  Francisco  v;as  com.ing  to  perform  for  tho  con- 
gregation, Tv/o  days  before  the  scheduled  concert,  the  offi- 
cial organist  resigned  because  he  had  never  played  on  an  organ. 
Mansfeldt  was  offered  tho  position  and  though  he  had  never 
played  on  an  organ  before,  the  salary?-  of  20  dollars  a  month 
seemed  princely.  Not  mentioning  his  inability  he  accepted  the 
position. 

In  his  Memoirs  he  said: 

"I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  a  music  store  to 
procure  an  organ  instruction  book,  read  all  the 
printed  matter  and  played  all  the  music  it  con- 
tained on  my  piano.  I  was  a  fast  reader  and 
learned  quickly.  On  Thursday  morning,  when  I 
vifent  to  church  to  look  at  the  organ  it  was  far 
from  being  finished.  I  asked  the  workmen  when 
it  would  be  ready,  and  was  told  that  they  could 
hardly  get  it  up  for  the  Friday  evening  concert. 

"Just  then  one  of  the  music  committee  brought 
me  a  program  of  the  concert.  To  my  dismay  they 
had  me  down  for  an  organ  solo,  the  closing  vol- 
untary.  Imagine  my  horror,  and  I  did  not   dare 
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say  anything.  I  had  recently  corae  from  New 
York  and  they  quite  likely  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  v/as  up  to  anything  connected  v/ith  music 
so  I  suppose  they  thought  it  v/as  only  courtesy 
to   ask  me   to   play   some  thing  J " 

The  program  also  listed  the  solos  of  the  guest  or- 
ganist; and  these  worried  Mansfeldt,  for  he  found  that  they 
v/cre  unknown  to  him.  He  searched  his  organ  instruction  book 
frantically  for  something  that  would  be  simple  enough  for  him 
to  play.  Luckily  he  found  a  piece  in  which  the  pedal  part  was 
not  too  difficult.  All  of  his  practice  he  had  to  get  on 
the  piano,  and  not  until  noon  of  the  day  of  the  concert  was 
he  able  to  practice  at  the  organ  —  and  then  only  during  the 
workmen's  lunch  hour.  Ho  had  been  practicing  only  about  20 
minutes  when  the  San  Francisco  guest  organist  strolled  in  and 
watched  him  intently.  Finally  he  said  that  the  piece  should 
go  much  faster^  and  the  harried  novice  assured  him  that  he 
was    quite   aware    of  the   fact. 

The  night  of  the  concert  arrived.  Mansfeldt  sat  in 
the  audience  v;ith  the  comfortable  feeling  that  at  any  rate  his 
number  v/as  last  on  the  program.  To  his  unmitigated  horror, 
when  it  was  time  for  the  giicst  organistfe  solo  ho  did  not  play 
his    scheduled  number.      He   played  Mansfeldt 's    only  piece.' 

There  was  only  one  thing  for  Mansfeldt  to  do.  He 
had  a  great  talent  for  improvisation  --  so  he  iriiprovised  for 
about  5  minutes.  No  one  ever  knew  that  his  number  had  been 
stolen. 


Between  1864  and  1872,  Mansfeldt  lived  In  Sacramento 
and  Marysville,  teaching  as  far  away  as  Chico.  After  2  years 
in  Sacramento,  he  received  an  offer  from  the  largest  church  in 
Marysville  to  become  their  organist.  After  he  took  the  job  he 
found  that  their  offer  of  a  larger  salary  was  not  to  be  kept, 
and  their  promise  of  pupils  meant  nothing.  He  had  to  plan  on 
spending  a  few  days  of  the  week  in  Sacramento  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet.  But  there,  the  new  organist  who  had  taken  his  old 
job  was  popular,  and  only  three  of  his  former  pupils  remained 
faithful  to  him. 

During  those  years  he  had  married  and  changed  his 
name.  Kis  family  name  had  been  Yahnke,  v/hich  in  the  United 
States  had  been  changed  to  the  phonetic  Yanke.  Civil  War  par- 
tisanship ran  high  in  Sacramento  where  m^any  fanilies  were  from 
the  south.  The  name  of  Yanke  was  too  suggestive  to  them.  When 
he  rode  into  the  outlying  districts  to  give  lessons,  small  boys 
would  follow  his  horse  singing  Yankee  Doodle  in  strident  tones. 
The  change  of  name  solved  many  of  his  problems,  and  it  was  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  West  where  few  men  went  under 
their  birth  names.  The  popular  mining  camp  song,  "0,What  Was 
Your  Name  in  the  States?"  was  still  a  current  favorite. 

On  March  2,  1929,  the  Appeal-Democrat  of  Marysville, 

published  some  of  Mansfeldt 's  rem,embrances : 

"To  enable  me  to  make  both  ends  meet  financially 
I  finally  started  a  singing  school,  and  taught 
the  class  to  read  at  sight,  I  do  not  remember 
how  long  that  lasted.  Then  there  existed  at 
that  time  a   German  male   singing  society  which 
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engaged  me  to  conduct  the  mombers  once  a  week, 
for  v/hlch  they  paid  rao  ij?20.00  per  month.  There 
were  some  gloi'lous  voices  among  them  and  they 
v/ero  quite  famous  befoi'o  I  took  charge  of  their 
progress.  Early  in  1871  a  ncv/  operetta  for  male 
voices  had  been  produced  in  Germany.  I  sent 
for  the  music, taught  it  to  the  men  on  the  sing- 
ing society,  and  they  subsequently  gave  a  high- 
ly successful  performance  of  it  in  the  Marys viUe 
theatre.  The  composition  was  for  male  voices 
only,  but  one  of  the  characters  had  to  imperson- 
ate a  woman.  His  face  remained  masked  to  the 
last,  and  when  unveiling  became  necessary,  the 
denouement  was  of  course,  ludicrous. 

"The  playing  of  the  organ  the  drilling  of  the 
choir,  and  the  conducting  of  the  German  singing 
society,  gave  me  much  pleasure,  consoling  me 
somewhat  for  the  absence  of  my  family  in  the 
east.  (My  wife  had  gone  with  my  two  sons,  then 
three  and  four  years  old,  to  the  east  to  visit 
her  sister)....  my  family  came  to  Marysville 
early  in  1871,  When  they  arrived  I  rented  a 
very  modest  cottage  of  only  tliree  rooms,  and 
there  the  four  of  us  lived  until  we  left  for 
San  Francisco  in  October  of  1872, 

"I  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  something 
which  would  enable  me  to  earn  some  extra  money, 
and  soon  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  On 
the  fourth  of  July,  1872,  the  usual  celebration, 
including  a  parade  was  to  take  place.  The  man- 
agers of  the  parade  had  engaged  a  primitive 
band  of  musicians, a  few  players  of  brass  instru- 
ments, I  proposed  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
affair  that  I  also  should  furnish  a  small  band 
of  musicians  in  addition  to  their  regular  band. 
They  accepted  my  offer  —  what  they  paid  me  I 
do  not  remember. 

"I  proceeded  to  engage  a  man  v/ith  his  express 
wagon  and  horses  and  had  an  old  decrepit  square 
piano  and  chairs  placed  upon  the  wagon.  Three 
amateur  musicians  had  promised  to  assist  me. 
They  were  Mr.  Edv/ard  Belcher,  brother  of  the 
Suprem.e  Court  Judge ^  a  young  fellow  of  about 
twenty,  who  played  the  horn,  a  Mr  Wright  who 
kept  a  jewelry  store,  played  the  flute,  and  an- 
other business  man  whose  name  I  do  not  remember 
played  the  violin.  I  of  course  took  my  scat  at 
the  piano,  and  placed  my  two  boys  then  four  and 
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five  years  old^  on  cither  side  of  me,  one  to 
play  the  triangle,  and  the  other  to  beat  time 
on  the  brass  keys  with  his  little  fists. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  'band'  played 
better  than  the  other  band,  but  as  the  others 
played  brass  instruments  their  playing  was  loud- 
er, and  most  likely  for  that  reason  the  people 
liked  it  better.  However,  I  heard  nothing  but 
praise  for  our  performance,  perhaes  because  prom- 
inent citizens  took  part  in  it.'' 

For  2  years  of  the  time  that  he  was  in  Marysville 
Mansfeldt  had  no  piano:  he  could  not  afford  one.  Realizing 
that  he  must  keep  up  his  practice,  he  arranged  with  the  firm 
of  Kohler  and  Chase  in  San  Francisco  to  have  a  piano  on  the 
installment  plan.  They  sent  him  an  upright,  which  in  those 
days  of  square  pianos  was  a  curiosity  and  drew  much  attention 
from  the  Marysville  citizens. 

After  returning  to  San  Francisco  in  1372,  Mansfeldt 
v/as  engaged  to  teach  piano  at  the  Snell  Seminary  at  Benicia. 
He  was  very  successful  at  this  new  task,  and  when  the  school 
moved  to  Oakland  ho  went  with  it.  Throe  of  his  former  pupils 
from  Marysville  came  to  Oakland  to  the  school  and  informed  the 
head-mistress  that  it  was  Mansfeldt  who  drew  them.  For  a 
number  of  years  Mansfeldt  continued  teachi-.ng  and  held  several 
organist  positions  until  the  turn  of  the  century.  Ho  made 
numerous  public  appearances,  all  of  which  were  well  received. 

For  the  May  Festival  for  1878,  held  in  the  Mochardjc's 
Pavilion,  Mansfeldt  undertook  the  stupendous  task  of  conduct- 
ing 150  pianists  in  a  number  followed  by  another  number  with 
100  pianists.  In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  June  13,1913, 
Mansfeldt  wrote  about  this  tour  do  force: 
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"Now  I  must  toll  of  the  Important  part  my  150 
pianists  played  on  that  occasion.  Thoy  did 
what  has  never  been  done  before  and  will  novor, 
I  dare  say,  be  done  again.  As  the  festival  was 
to  bo  on  a  very  large  scale  v/ith  the  chorus  of 
SpOO  voices  drav/n  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,!  determined  to  also  liavo  something  monu- 
mental in  my  line.  I  took  Liszt's  Rakoczy  March 
and  the  Mendelssolm  Wedding  March  arranged  for 
150  performers  on  fifty  pianos--three  players 
at  each  inctrument--to  be  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra  of  150  musicians.  I  sent  copies  of 
the  music  to  the  leading  teachers  in  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  San  Jose  and  Los  Angeles,  and  these 
teachers  selected  their  loading  pupils  and 
drilled  them  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
which  I  had  given.  All  the  150  pianists  wore 
young  ladies.  I  drilled  my  own  pupils,  residing 
in  the  bay  cities,  and  a  week  before  the  festi- 
val the  entire  body  of  150  pianists  assembled 
hero  for  rehearsal.  Pianos  were  provided  by 
Sherman  &  Clay,  Kohlcr  &  Chase,  Gray's  Music 
Store,  William  G.  Badger  and  Mr,  Eaton,  but  wo 
had  to  rehearse  in  sections,  as  we  could  got  no 
more  than  tv;enty  pianos  at  any  one  place.  Re- 
hearsals were  held  morning  and  afternoon.  I  had 
to  have  an  assistant,  there  was  so  much  v/ork  to 
do. 

"The  pianos  were  tuned  in  unison  to  orchestra 
pitch  before  being  moved.  You  can  imagine  the 
turmoil  that  existed  while  the  different  movers 
were  placing  the  fifty  pianos  on  that  stage.  My 
fifty  pianos  were  placed  nearest  to  the  audience, 
and  as  one  of  the  papers  said  next  day,  'there 
were  acres  of  pianos,'  while  the  prima  donna 
from  the  East  complained  that  in  order  to  reach 
the  footlights  she  had  to  wend  her  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  pianos.  Then  came  the  orchestra 
of  150  musicians,  v/ith  the  conductor  in  front  of 
them,    then   the   chorus    of  2,000   singers. 

"The  Liszt  Rakoczy  March  by  my  100  pianists  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  programme,  under  my 
baton,  of  course.  The  players  kept  such  perfect 
time  and  the  effect  was  so  electrifying  that  the 
orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  though 
the  members  knew  the  composition  and  knew  that 
only  a  fourth  of  it  was  finished, burst  out  into 
applause.  It  was  truly  electrifying.  Of  course 
there  was   groat   applause   at   the    end.      This  piece 
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wo  played  without  complete  rehearsal  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  Mendelssohn  Wedding  March  was  re- 
hearsed by  all  the  pianists  together.  Yet  as 
one  of  the  papers  said  next  da j^ 'the  performance 
was  inspiring.''" 

In  1877  Mansfeldt  gave  a  series  of  recitals  at  the 
Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Benecia.  The  Sherman  and  Hyde  Musi- 
cal Review  praised  the  entire  series  but  especially  the  clos- 
ing program  of  December: 

"It  has  been  a  rare  musical  treat  upon  which  the 
good  people  cf  Benicia  can  look  back  with  pleas- 
ure, the  more  so  as  the  increasing  numbers  at 
each  successive  concert  proved  their  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  delightful  performance. 
That  a  single  artist  3ho\ild  keep  the  interest 
of  an  audience  vinflagging  for  an  entire  evening 
is  evidence  that  he  possesses  no  comiiion  power, 
and  such  has  been  Mr  Mansfeldt's  experience 
in  Benicia.  The  programs  were  well  selected 
with  a  view  to  please,  and  yet  elevate  all 
tastes  J  the  artist's  heart  was  evidently  with 
Liszt  and  Chopin--his  fingers  with  the  other 
composers ....  There  are  few  pianists  and  none 
that  we  have  heard  in  California  who  combine 
as  Mr.  Mansfeldt  does,  so  much  force  and  breadth 
of  expression  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of 
fingering — a  note  never  being  missed  in  the 
most  rapid  and  difficult  passages.  The  last 
two  qualities  were  more  especially  noticeable 
In  his  rendering  of  Gottschalk's  Last  Hope,  a 
piece  which  has  been  so  hackneyed  by  every 
aspiring  Miss  v/ho  has  learned  to  finger  the 
keys  that  to  see  it  on  his  program  almost  ox- 
cited  a  smile,  yet  rendered  by  him  it  was  mar- 
velous, recalling  its  author's  own  performance 
of  it,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  exqui- 
site. Mr.  Mansfeldt's  arpeggios  and  trills  were 
wonderful  in  their  clear  evenness,  ornamenting 
but  never  hiding  the  air,  which  ¥;as  brought  ovit 
with  perfect  distinctness  through  all  the  deli- 
cate tracery  of  its  variati ons.  We  must  not  omit 
special  mention  of  the  scherzo  in  Sibemol  of 
Chopin.  The  opening  movement  was  beautifully 
rendered  and  indeed  the  whole  piece  was  a  treat. 
To  show  your  readers  what  work  Mr.  Mansfeldt 
has  been  doing,  we  will  state  that  he  played  in 
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four  concerts  sixty  pieces  by  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent composers,  and  entirely  without  a  note. 
What  a  wonderful  memory.'  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that' the  people  of  Benicia  will  have  enough  en- 
thusiasm and  appreciation  of  the  professor's 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  favor  us  with  another 
aeries  of  concerts  during  the  coming  winter..." 

The   big  moment   in  Mansfeldt 's   life  came  in  1884 

when  he  went  to  Germany  for   further   study.   It  was   on  that 

trip   that  he  studied  under  Liszt.   Mansfeldt  never  tired  of 

telling  about  his  first  meeting  with  the  master,  and  of  his 

study  months.   An  article   in  The  Ingleslde   gave  some  of  his 

first  impressions: 

"I  am  in  the  seventh  heaven,  I  have  just  come 
from  a  visit  to  Liszt,  and  heard  him  play,  and 
played  for  him. , .Yesterday  I  was  In  the  piano 
establishment,  when  Mr.  Bosendorfer  (a  piano 
manufacturer)  told  me  ho  had  just  come  from 
Liszt  who  had  r.rrived  only  an  hour  ago  In 
Vienna.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  introduce 
me  to  Liszt,  and  ho  appointed  ton  o'clock  to 
moot  him  here.  I  was  on  time  and  wo  drove  there. 

"I  was  introduced  to  Liszt,  who  was  kindness 
personified  to  mc,  on  being  told  I  came  from 
California;  he  hoped  I  had  brought  musical  gold 
along.  Later  on  I  told  him  I  used  to  give  re- 
citals of  his  compositions,  on  his  birthday  in 
San  Francisco.  Ho  was  delighted  to  hear  It,  and 
during  the  hour  and  a  half  that  I  was  there,  he 
took  my  hand  at  least  six  times  In  both  of  his, 
and  said  some  pleasant  things ....  Liszt  came  up 
to  mc  and  put  one  of  his  arms  around  my  waist 
(he  is  the  most  demonstrative  person  I  ever  saw) 
and  led  me  to  the  piano,  saying:  'Aber,  llober 
Preund,  gebcn  Sio  uns  ctvma  von  Ihrem  muslka- 
lischen  Golde  zum  Boston.'  ('My  dear  friend,  let 
us  have  some  of  yo\ir  musical  gold.''). 

"I  told  him  I  was  out  of  practice. 

"He  answered:  'That  does  not  matter,  the  piano 
will  play  itself,  it  is  so  easily  played. ' (This 
was  flattery  to  Mr,  Bosendorfer,  whose  piano 
was  in  the  room). 
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"I  did  not  dare  to  play  any  difficult  piece,  my 
heart  was  beating  so  fast  and  my  nerves  all  up- 
set, and  sol  played  a  little  Cradle  Song.  When 
I  got  through,  he  said  'Bravo.'  You  have  played 
with  a  wondrous  touch.'  ' 

"He  asked  me   how  long  I  expected  to  stay  in 

Europe;  I  told  Mm  several  months  longer;  then 

he  asked  me  to  visit  him  in  Weimar  where  he 
would  be  all  summer." 

In  the   Musical  Courier.   April  13,  1904,  Mansfeldt 
wrote  of  his  visit  at  Weimar: 

"It  has  always  been  the  dr-eam  of  my  life  (which 
had  nearly  all  been  spent  teaching  piano  in 
California)  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  to  hear 
the  famous  pianists  (who  at  that  time  never  came 
as  far  West  as  California)  and  to  meet  Liszt. 
In  1884  my  desires  were  fulfilled.  In  Vienna 
Bosendorfer  introduced  me  to  Liszt,  who  invited 
me  to  visit  him  in  Weimar,  where  I  spent  the 
summer  that  year. 

"I  was  fortunate  in  being  quickly  admitted  to 
the  ranks  of  the  favored  fev/  who  enjoyed  Liszt's 
intimate  friendship  and  his  society,  not  often 
bestowed  on  a  newcomer.  Of  the  favorite  pupMs, 
Saucr  and  I  lived  at  the  Cheranitzius  Hotel,  and 
the  others  had  rooms  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
we  all  met  at  the  hotel  for  dinner  and  supper.... 

"The  pianists  went  to  Weimar  for  inspiration, 
and  to  be  in  the  company  of  Liszt  for  even  a 
little  while  was  to  send  one  home  in  an  exalted 
state  to  practice  I  know  Liszt's  society  al- 
ways had  that  effect  on  me.  When  Liszt  happen- 
ed to  be  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  Weimar 
seemed  to  be  deserted.  On  one  of  his  absences 
I  was  in  a  depressed  mood,  and  taking  a  walk  in 
the  outskirts  of  Weimar  I  met  Friedheim,  who 
said  to  me:  'You  know,  when  Liszt  is  out  of 
town  I  feol  so  lonely  I  simply  do  not  know  what 
to  do.'    I  understood  Friedheim's  mood. 

"The  so-called  class  lessons  at  Liszt's  were 
nothing  but  receptions  which  Liszt  held  ' three 
times  a  week  from  three  to  five  in  the  after- 
noon, to  which  'hoi  polloi '  were  admitted.  On 
these   occasions  mostly   poor  pianists   played. 
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persons  who  must  have  heen  totally  ignorant  of 
their  ov/n  musical  deficiencies,  else  they  had 
never  dared  to  express  themselves  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  Liszt  and  his  real  pupils.  The  latter 
like  Rosenthal,  Sauer  and  others,  played  only 
on  some  occasions  when  the  chosen  few  were  pres- 
ent, and  then  they  played  only  pieces  on  which 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn,  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  one  of  us  to  illustrate  some  point. 
At  such  times  Liszt  simply  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  enjoyed  the  performance  and  commented  in 
his  inimitable  manner,.,, 

"Once  I  took  some  photos  of  the  wonders  of  our 
California  scenery,  big  trees,  Yosemite  Falls 
and  others,  to  show  to  Liszt.  When  he  looked 
at  the  picture  of  Yosemite  Palls  I  explained  to 
him  that  they  were  far  higher  than  Niagara  FallSj 
'What.''  he  said,  'Higher  than  Niagara  Falls?' 
•Yes,'  I  replied,  'ten  times  as  high.'....  As 
quick  as  a  flash  he  answered  with  his  good  na- 
turedly  sarcastic  smile:  'Well,  then,  I  must 
send  Mr.  X.  there;  he  has  just  sent  me  a  Niagara 
Symphony .  Perhaps  Yosemite  Falls  would  inspire 
him  to  a  bigger  effort. . . . ' 

"Whenever  anyone  played  well,  Liszt  was  silent 
or  said  a  soft  'bravo. '  I  dare  say  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  good  pianists  should  know 
how  to  play  well,  and  I  dare  say  he  thought  also 
that  the  poor  pianists  had  no  business  to  play 
at  all. 

"Arthur  Friedheim,  a  generous,  noble  soul,  ready 
to  help  everyone,  was  a  great  favorite  of  mine. 
His  playing,  while  lacking  the  tremendous  speed 
and  overwhelming  greatness  of  Rosenthal,  was 
still  something  to  marvel  at.  At  one  of  the 
Tonkuenstler  Versamralung  (held  that  year  at  Wei- 
mar) Friedheim  played  the  Liszt  sonata,  with 
Liszt  in  the  audience.  It  v/as  a  colossal  per- 
formance, and  Liszt  said  to  me;  'That  Is  the  way 
I  thought  the  composition  to  myself.'.,., 

"Friedheim  did  me  the  honor  to  play  on  a  second 
piano,  the  orchestral  accompaniments  of  the  four 
concertos  on  my  program.  ..  .Siloti,  v/ho  turned 
the  leaves  for  Friedheim,  assisted  him  in  the 
tuttis — the  two  powerful  players  representing 
quite  a  respectable  orchestra,  as  one  of  the 
papers  said  next  day. . . . 
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"The  dear  dead  days  of  Vl/oimarJ  To  have  known 
them  was  to  have  lived  Indeed j  and  to  have  con- 
sorted with  Franz  Liszt,  a  king  of  intellect, 
was  a  privilege  by  far  prouder  than  to  have  been 
the  intimate  of  every  hereditary  king  in  the 
world," 

In  another  part  of  the  same  article,  Mansfeldt  de- 
scribed a  dinner  given  July  5, 1884, by  Liszt  in  a  Weimar  hotel. 
At  this  time  the  v/ell-known  photograph  of  Liszt  surrounded  by 
his  favorite  pupils  was  taken.  (Frontispiece).  Writing  of  the 
dinner,    Mansfeldt   said: 

"Our  places  at  the  table  were  designated  by 
cards  laid  on  our  plates.  On  each  card  v;as  a 
facetious  remark,  burlesquing  some  familiar 
trait  of  the  receiver.  ...Under  Rosenthal's 
name  was  written:  'He  can't  play  thirds ' ;Fried- 
heim  was  'a  celebrated  pianist  viAithout  technic'j 
Hugo  Mansfeldt,  'millionaire  from  California'; 
Reisenauer,  'Alfred  of  the  bowl';  Siloti,  'the 
man  with  the  Antinous  head';  etc.  These  cards 
are   still  in  my  possession, 

"During  the  dinner,  a  poem  by  Gottschalg,  eulo- 
gizing Liszt,  was  spread,  to  v/hich  a  toast  was 
drunk,  followed  by  the  smashing  of  our  empty 
wine  glasses  on  the  floor,  a  ceremony  which  I 
had  never  witnessed  before,  and  which  caused 
the  rush  of  several  waiters  to  the  dining  room 
to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  At  the  end  of  the 
dinner  a  photographer  was  sent  for  and  the  pres- 
ent  picture    taken. 

"During  the  last  thirty  years  of  Liszt's  life, 
Weimar  was  the  Mecca  and  Medina  of  nearly  all 
pianists  who  could  afford  to  go  there; they  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  worship  Liszt, 
and  the  master  himself  was  not  in  the  least 
averse  to  being  put  on  a  pedestal  and  idolized 
like   a   god." 

While   in   Germany,    Mansfeldt   gave     many   concerts   and 

received  many  splendid  notices   in  the    German  papers.    In  a  set 
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of  reminiscences,  published  July  9,    1927,   in  the   Stockton 

Record,  many  of  the  reviews  were  quoted: 

"As  a  virtuoso  he  won  the  highest  European  praise 
when  in  1884  he  gave  recitals  in  Berlin,  Weimar, 
Lelpsig,  Dresden  and  other  musical  capitals  of 
the  old  world,  astonishing  the  critics  v/ith  the 
ability  that  he  brought  from  the  almost  unknown 
California — at  that  time  regarded  in  Europe  as 
a  wilderness  in  v/hich  there  coiald  be  no  art,  no 
culture . 

"Critics  abroad,  v/hllo  expressing  their  aston- 
ishment at  the  phenomenon  of  a  musical  American 
(for  this  country  certainly  was  unmusical  in 
those  days),  were  honest  in  their  praise.  Here 
are  a  fev/  examples : 

"Berlin  Musik  Zeitung ; 'Wh£it  Mr.  Mansfeldt  played 
of  bacn,  Rubens tein,  Liszt  and  Chopin  evinced  a 
pianist  who  commands  a  brilliant  technic,a  beau- 
tiful, soft,  tender,  tone,  and  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity in  the  art  of  individualizing. ' 

"Vienna  Wiener  Signale;  'Mr.  Mansfeldt  is  one 
of  the  very  few  who  present  to  us  at  a  first 
appearance  a  finished  and  artistic  performance.' 

"Cologne  Neue  Muslk-Zei tung:  'Finished  to  the 
highest;  subservient  to  the  rendering  of  valu- 
able classical  compositions.' 

"Leipziger  Tageblatt;  'Mr.  Mansfeldt  possesses 
a  wonderful  technic. . .Capable  of  doing  justice 
in  the  fullest  degree  to  the  works  of  Bach's 
gigantic  spirit, ' 

"Dresden  Nachrichtent  'He  can  compete  with  the 
first  pianists  of  the  present  generation  and 
can  proceed  confidently  on  the  road   to  renown. ' 

"Dresden  Tageblatt;   'Mr.   Mansfeldt,   who  v/ith 
this  s oulf u 1  de li very  seemed   the  musical  poetic 
idea   incorporated  and  idealized,   proved  him- 
self no  less   so  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  • 
as  one  of  the  greatest  pianists.'" 
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Had  I.Tansfeldt  chosen  to  remain  in  Europe,  there  la 
no  doubt  tut  that  he  would  have  become  one  of  the  world-famous 
concert  performers.  He  was  appreciated  more  there  than  in  the 
United  States.  But  he  loved  America  and  was  always  loyal  to 
the  West  where  he  had  struggled  to  establish  himself,  and  he 
preferred  living  here.  He  was  a  devoted  father  and  his  family 
were  deeply  rooted  in  the  California  soiljso  it  was  only  nat- 
ural  that  he    should  be    dra-#n  back   to  San  Francisco. 

He  returned  to  California  in  1836.  Settling  in  Oak- 
land, he  opened  a  music  school  in  Spencer's  piano  warerooms , 
There  he  taught  and  lived  until  1894,  He  had  many  talented 
pupils,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  famous  in  the  concert 
and  teaching  worlds.  Among  the  better  known  of  his  many  out- 
standing pupils  are  Albert  I.  Elkus,  Mary  Carrlck,  and  Alma 
Stenzel. 

During  thJ.s  period  he  found  time  to  write  a  book  in 
three  volumes,  Technic ,  which  set  forth  a  system  of  the  most 
necessary  daily  exercises  to  produce  a  perfect  piano  technic 
In  the  shortest  time.  His  theories  of  music  were  astonishirg- 
ly  different  from  the  methods  in  vogue  at  that  time.  In  a 
period  which  taught  that  the  piano  must  be  played  v/ith  a  stiff 
wrist,  he  contended  that  the  hands  must  be  held  very  loosely, 
with  perfect  freedom  and  ease.  Frequently  he  declined  to  bo 
a  teacher  to  any  pupil  v;ho  had  studied  the  tight-wrist  method 
for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  was  impossible  then  to  get  the 
hands    and  v/rists    loosened. 
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Mansfeldt's  hands  wore  square  — -  his  fingers  vi/ere 
almost  all  of  the  same  length.  Essentially  self-taught,  he 
had  had  a  few  lessons  in  Eomberg,  before  coming  to  America; 
that,  and  the  instructions  with  Liszt  in  1884,  were  the  only 
formal    lessons  he   had  ever  had. 

He  composed  a  number  of  piano  works  but  few  of  them 
found  their  way  to  the  publishers.  He  was  never  satisfied 
with  them  and  was  continually  improving  and  rewriting  them. 
As  he  was  an  excellent  improvlser,  he  frequently  composed 
numbers  which  he  forgot.  Because  he  regarded  the  v/ork  of 
Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Liszt  with  such  reverence,  he  felt  his 
own  works  to  be  too  limited.  This  keen  appreciation  of  his 
own  limitations  led  him  to  give  up  v;riting.  The  name  of  one 
composition  rem.ains.  Crystalline  Spring;  and  it  is  known  that 
he  elaborated  two  of  Chopin's  Ballades,  Plis  arrangements  of 
classic  compositions  were  usually  elaborated  to  achieve  the 
effect  of  an  orchestra.  Speaking  of  the  pianists'  work,  he 
always  compared  a  pianist  to  a  prizefighter  --  his  best  years 
were  the  twenties  and  thirties:  after  that  their  nerve  and 
muscles   began  to   fail. 

Elsie  Flower,  in  an  article  published  July  9,  1927, 
in  the  Stockton  Daily  Evening  Record,  reviewed  Hansfeldt's 
telle  before  the  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Ivlusic  Teachers'  Association.  At  that  tine,  with  64  years  of 
teaching  experience  behind  him,  the  dean  of  California  music 
teachers    said   of   his    teaching   theory: 
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"Tho  teaching  of  music... plays  an  important  part 
in  promoting  the  welfare  and.  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  The  value  of  this  work  depends  on 
ones  own  success  in  Imparting  musical  knov/ledge 
to  others.  Not  all  pupils  can  become  proficient 
musicians,  but  all  may  readily  learn  the  funda- 
mental thing  about  music  and  thus  acquire  an 
appreciation  that  will  add  much  to  the  happiness 
of  their  lives .... 

"Music  is  a  nc tural  part  of  our  lives.  The  com- 
posers and  teachers  of  it  not  only  are  training 
their  Individual  pupils.  They  are  aiding  In  the 
advancement  of  the  race. 

"Melody  may  be  called  the  accompaniment  of  civi- 
lization. Yet  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is,  in 
itself,  a  civilizing  influence  among  peoples 
that  have  reached  the  possibility  of  culture. 
The  higher  the  culture  already  attained,  the 
loftier  its  influence. 

"And  older  than  civilization  is  music.  It  is 
older  than  mankind;  for  its  foundation  is  the 
rhythm  that  m.ay  be  observed  as  a  creative  prin- 
ciple in  nature — the  rhythmic  force  that  at- 
tended the  formation  of  the  spheres. 

"The  earliest  esthetic  impulses  of  any  man  found 
expression  in  song.  Even  our  poorest  savages 
have  their  music,  and  invariably  it  is  character- 
ized by  strong  sense  of  rhythm.  Indeed,  even 
the  wild  animals  feel  music's  spell.  Inanimate 
things  in  tune  respond  to  it.  So  the  underlying 
law  of  music  is  a  law  of  creatior^  not  something 
invented  by  man, 

"Music  is  necessary  in  our  life.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  will  in  similar  degree  inspire  human 
beings  and  harmonize  their  emotions.  The  soldier 
going  into  battle  is  thrilled  by  it.  His  mother, 
lonely  at  home,  feels  soothed  by  a  quiet  melody 
as  she  thinks  of  him.  Prom  the  cradle  song  to 
the  requiem,  music  fits  into  every  phase,  almost 
every  incident  of  our  lives. 

"So  the  work  of  the  teachers  is  a  noble  onej  in 
Importance  hardly  second  to  any  other  branch  of 
educational  endeavor.  I  am  glad  that  the  field 
is  smoother  than  it  was  when  I  began  teaching  in 
California  and  that   the  compensation  is  more 
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nearly  what  It  should  be.  The  pioneering  has 
been  done,  but  the  duty  of  making  the  United 
States  a  truly  musical  nation  is  yet  before  us. 
That  duty,  fully  appreciated  by  the  teachers, 
is  being  assumed  with  energy  and  the  best  indi- 
vidual and  organized  eff  ort|  I  feel  that  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  this  country  will  take  the 
world  leadership  in  music." 

Mansfeldt  continued   to  play  and   give   concerts  in 

public  until  an  advanced  age.  The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 

for  October  31,  1907,  reviewed  one  such  recital: 

"Mansfeldt  is  a  wonderful  player.  His  scales 
are  like  rippling  fountains,  a  tribute  to  his 
masterful  Liszt,  and  his  virtuosity  is  not  a 
matter  of  calisthenics,  or  even  finger  gymnas- 
tics. He  has  none  of  the  earmarks  of  the  ad- 
vanced virtuoso.  His  manners  in  his  execution 
mark  hlra  as  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  His  play- 
ing is  brilliant  without  being  bizarre.  The 
listeners  last  night  were  appreciative.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  most  effective  dramatic  pause 
In  the  Liszt  Consolation  (E  major)  a  delegation 
of  dress  shirts  started  a  claque  and  spoiled 
the  number;  but  the  other  Consolation  (D  flat) 
of  the  same  composer  brought  lights  of  Intel- 
ligent appreciation  into  the  eyes  of  them  all," 

Although  Mansfeldt's  name   is  so  closely   connected 

with  his   pedagogic  activities,  he  was  noted  in  his  time   for 

his  interpretation  of  the  great  piano  concertos.   The  Pacific 

Coast  Musical  Review,  September  25,   1915,  gives  in  detail  an 

account  of  Mansfeldt  as  a  performer  of  concertos: 

"When  the  name  of  Hugo  Mansfeldt  is  mentioned 
in  musical  circles  it  is  usually  in  connection 
with  the  leading  piano  pedagogues  or  piano 
soloists  in  America.  Very  rarely  does  anyone 
think  that  Mr.  Mansfeldt  was  noted  in  his  time 
for  his  excellent  interpretation  of  the  great 
piano  concertos.  When  Fanny  Bloorafield  Zeisler 
first  came  to  San  Francisco,  she  played  the 
Rubens tein  concerto  and  added  that  it  was  the 
first  time   in  this  city.   When  some  time  later 
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Marc  Hambourg  played  this  sr.mc  concerto  here, 
he  also  announced  its  first  presentation  In 
America.  But  Hugo  Mansfeldt  played  this  same 
Rubenstein  concerto  forty  years  ago  under  the 
direction  of  Gustav  Heinrichs.  At  that  time 
Rubenstein  himself  had  just  played  it  in  the 
East  and  Mr.  Mansfeldt  secured  the  orchestra 
score  from  the  East,  this  being  the  score  used 
for  Rubenstein's  performance.  Mr.  Mansfeldt 
played  it  three  months  later  than  Rubenstein. 
Rafael  Joseffy  played  this  same  concerto  ten 
years  later  than  Mr.  Mansfeldt.  Three  days 
before  the  Baldv/in  Theatre  fire,  the  latter 
played  the  Liszt  concertos  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  under  the  direction  of  Louis  van  der 
Mehden,  the  cellist,  and  at  the  request  of  ex- 
Mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz. 

"Mr.  Mansfeldt  played  a  number  of  concertos  in 
Germany,  particularly  in  Leipsic  and  Dresden. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  Max  Strakosch  brought 
here  from  the  East  a  concert  troupe  headed  by 
Clara  Louise  Kellog-Cary.  They  were  to  bring 
their  accompanist,  Behrens,  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  best  known  American  musicians  who  died 
about  a  year  ago.  Strakosch  had  engaged  Hugo 
Mansfeldt  for  solo  pianist  Five  concerts  were 
announced  to  be  given  at  the  Baldv/in  Theatre 
in  one  week..,.  Mr.  Mansfeldt  played  at  all 
these  and  afterwards  toured  the  State  with  this 
company.  The  arrangement  for  his  playing  had 
been  made  in  the  East.  As  it  was  customary  to 
open  the  program  with  a  piano  solc^  Mr.  Mans- 
feldt naturally  supposed  that  he  would  be  ask- 
ed to  do  so,  but  he  did  not  like  such  an  ar- 
rangement and  therefore  he  decided  to  ask  Mr. 
Behrens  to  begin  each  concert  with  a  piano 
duet  with  him,  and  then  for  Mr.  Mansfeldt  to 
play  a  group  of  solos  in  the  middle  of  the 
program, 

"So  ho  prepared  a  sufficient  number  of  solos 
and  duets  for  these  concerts.  The  first  one 
was  to  be  given  on  a  Monday,  The  Friday  morn- 
ing preceding,  the  artists  arrived  from  the 
East.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Mansfeldt  visited 
Behrens  and  Strakosch  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He 
candidly  told  Mr.  Behrens  that  he  did  not  like 
to  open  the  program  with  solos,  and  would  prefer 
to  begin  with  duets  with  him,  Mr.  Behrens,  and 
to  play  a  group  of  solos  later  in  the  program. 
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Mr.  Behrens  said  'Duets]  Pshaw  J  We  will  have 
an  orchestra.  You  will  have  to  play  concertos 
with  the  orchestra.'  On  Monday  Mr.  Mansfeldt 
played  the  Raff  Concerto,  on  Wednesday  the 
Liszt  Hungarian  Fantasy,  on  Friday  the  Weber  E 
flat  Concerto^  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
Mendelssol-in  G  minor  Concerto,  and  on  Sunday 
evening  the  (Chopin  E  minor~C  oncer  to.  And  not- 
withstanding these  immense  tasks  Mr.  Mansfeldt 
did  not  miss  one  of  his  many  lessons  with  his 
pupils  during  that  week.  Of  course  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  this  fact  If  he  had  not  play- 
ed these  concertos  previously.  Behrens  after- 
wards said  to  one  of  the  musicians:  'What  is 
Hugo  MansfeMt  doing  out  here  in  the  wilderness? 
If  he  were  in  New  York  he  would  never  have  to 
give  another  lesson.'  Strakosch  also  wanted  to 
engage  him  for  an  Eastern  tour.  In  fact  he  told 
him  he  would  book  him  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
But  Mr,  Mansfeldt  always  was  a  very  domestic 
man,  with  a  family  to  whom  he  v/as  greatly  at- 
tached, and  conseqently  he  refused  all  these 
offers. 

"The  following  concertos  were  performed  by  Hugo 
Mansfeldt  v/ith  orchestra  in  San  Francisco  be- 
tween the  years  1873  and  1874; Rube nstein  No. 4, 
D  minor;  Raff,  C  minor ; Beethoven, No. 5;  Chopin, 
No.l.  E  minor;  Weber  No.l.  E  flat;  Weber,  Con- 
certstuck;  Mendelssohn,  four  concertos.  Rondo 
Brilliant,  Allegro  Giocoso,  G  minor,  D  mihor; 
Liszt,  No.l,  E  flat;  Liszt  Plungarl"an  Fantasie; 
and  Grieg,  A  minor. 

"With  second  piano  Mr, Mansfeldt  played  several 
of  the  above  concertos  and  also  Saint-Saens  No. 
1,  D  major;  Saint-Saens  No.2,G  minor;  Litolff, 
Scherzo  from  Concerto  SymphoniqueT  and  the 
Schubert-Liszt  The  Wanderer  Fantasy.  The  orch- 
estras for  the  concertos  named  above  were  con- 
ducted by  Gustav  Heinrichs,  Rudolph  Her old, 
Charles  Goffrie,  J.H.  Rosenwald,  Herman  Brand, 
Mr.  Schmitz,the  father  of  former  Mayor  SchraLtz, 
F.  Behrens,  and  Louis  van  der  Mehdon,  Jr.  The 
feat  of  playing  five  concertos  with  orchestra 
in  one  week  while  giving  the  usual  number  of 
lessons,  was  never  performed  ty  any  other  teach- 
er but  Mr.  Mansfeldt." 
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The  Mansfeldt  Club, composed  of  very  advanced  pupils 

of  the  noted  teacher,  was  founded  by  him  and  attained  a  reput- 

tation  for  musicianship  of  a  high  standard.  The  San  Francisco 

Chronicle .  January  12,  1916,  wrote  of  the  club: 

"Mr.  Mansfeldt,  beside  being  noted  for  remark- 
able perfection  of  the  concertos  in  concert 
work  in  this  city--which  have  taxed  the  skill 
of  the  best  pianists  that  have  been  heard  here, 
has  made  a  lasting  name  for  himself  with  the 
Mansfeldt  Club — an  organization  of  pupils  who 
while  amateurs  have  reached  practically  a  pro- 
fessional stage." 

When  the  Mansfeldt  Club  gave  a  program  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  October  26,  1922, 
wrote  of  Mansfeldt's  personal  performance: 

"The  fingers  that  learned  some  of  their  techni- 
cal cunning  under  the  tuition  of  Liszt,  retain 
their  strength  and  fleetness.  The  virtuosity 
displayed  particularly  in  the  last  movement  was 
brilliant.  The  scherzo  was  taken  with  finished 
lightning  and  clarity  of  line:  while  the  Funeral 
March  was  imbued  v/ith  a  noble  weight  of  sorrow." 

The  critics  had  always  been  generous  in  their  praise 

of  Mansfeldt 's  work.   After  a  concert  in  September  1914,  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  September  23,  wrote: 

"It  has  long  been  remembered  that  Hugo  Mansfeldt 
is  unusual  in  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  pro- 
duce such  tones  of  resonance,  even  while  he 
observes  each  fine  nuance  at  an  age  when  most 
great  players  would  be  satisfied  with  the  sta- 
tus called  'emeritus.'  This  he  is  too,  but  also 
active,  virile  and  convincing  in  his  pianistic 
presentations . " 

On  September  28,  the  same  paper  said: 

"Hugo  Mansfeldt  has  a  natural  and  original 
genius  as  a  pianist  that  triumphed  over  tremen- 
dous obstacles  in  its  development;  that  he  in- 
vented his  ov^n  piano  technique,  that  he  was  the 
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first  California  pianist  to  tour  Europe,  that 
his  playing  won  the  conunendation  of  Liszt;  that 
he  long  on  joyed  the  reputation  of  being  ono  of 
the  most  brilliant  American  artis  ts  .  .  .  .  The  clap- 
ity  of  his  stylo,  the  presence  of  his  technique 
and  the  expressiveness  of  his  tone  wore  qual- 
ities possible  only  for  a  virtuoso-poet." 

Mansfeldt's  last  public  recital  was  on  March  7,1926, 

Rodfern  Mason,  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  March  14,  wrote 

"It  was  Hugo  Mansfeldt  himself,  who  said  it  was 
his  'Sv;an  Song,  '  and  as  he  is  long  past  the 
patriarchal  three  score  years  and  ten — past 
four  score  indeed— the  term  is  not  inappropriate. 

"It  was  at  the  aged  musician's  home  on  Cole  St., 
last  Sunday.  The  musical  scribes  and  a  group 
of  the  members  of  the  Mansfeldt  Club  were  gath- 
ered together;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfeldt  were  hosts, 
and  the  venerable  disciple  of  Franz  Liszt  play- 
ed for  us  . 

"He  played  the  music  he  best  loves — Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Schumann.  At  first  his 
playing  was  a  trifle  hesitant,  but  when  he  got 
to  the  variations  of  Mozart's  A  major  Sonata, 
then  he  was  manifestly  'in  the  vein, '  and  those 
vine-like  phrases  'flowed  like  oil,'  as  Alozart 
said  they  should  do. 

"The  Beethoven  was  the  Sonata  in  A  flat,  the 
one  with  the  march  'sulla  morte  d'un  erae.' 
What  delighted  everyone  was  the  crispness  and 
verve  with  which  he  brought  off  the  final  Al- 
legro, We  wondered  whether  there  were  another 
pianist  in  the  world  not  very  far  from  the 
ninety  mark  who  could  do  it  as  well. 

"And  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  he  put  into  Schu- 
mann's 'Aufschwung '—young  man's  music  if  any 
such  music  there  be.  Of  Chopin  he  gave  us  Ber- 
ceuse, which  he  insists  on  translating  'Rocking 
Horses,'  a  couple  of  Nocturnes,  a  Waltz,  a  Ma- 
zurka, and  an  Air  Allemande  which  Chopin  wrote 
when  he  was  thirteen. 

"Forty  years  ago,  when  Mansfeldt  played  for 
Liszt  the  great  Hungarian  kissed  him  on  the 
brow.  If  he  could  have  heard  his  pupil  play 
beneath  the  load  of  more  than  four  score  years, 
he  would  have  marvelled  and  been  glad." 
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Alfred  Metzger,  writing  of  the  same  program,  in  the 

Pacific  Coast  Ltusical  Review,  said: 

"Hugo  Mansfeldt,  the  distinguished  piano  virtu- 
oso, who  is  so  widely  known  and  admired  on  the 
Pacific  -Coast,  and  who  for  many  years  had  been 
the  dean  of  piano  pedagogues  and  virtuosi  in 
the  far  West,  gave  a  recital  in  honor  of  the 
Mansfeldt  Club  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
critics  and  friends  at  his  studio  on  Cole  St., 
Sunday  evening,  March  7th.  The  writer  has  heard 
Mr.  Mansfeldt  many  a  time  In  public  and  from 
the  first  time  until  this  most  recent  occasion 
h'e  has  always  regarded  him  as  an  artist  of  the 
highest  rank.  He  never  belonged  to  the  ostenta- 
tious type  of  artists.  He  attracts  attention 
by  reason  of  his  earnest,  legitimate,  poetic 
and  thoroughly  Intelligent  mode  of  expression. 
He  is  today  practically  as  fine  an  interpreter 
as  he  was  the  first  time  we  hoard  him,  and  we 
know  of  no  pianist  in  the  world  who  at  his  time 
of  life  can  accomplish  the  artistic  feat  that 
Mr.  Mansfeldt  did  at  this  recital. 

"His  program  included  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schumann  and  Chopin  and  gave  all  these  composi- 
tions an  interpretation  that  accentuated  their 
various  emotional  messages.  His  technic  is  as 
fine  as  ever  and  his  delicacy  of  interpretation 
has  gained  rather  than  lost  in  effectiveness. 
For  instance,  the  Beethoven  Sonata  was  given  a 
most  im.pressive  rendition,  and  his  memory  re- 
tains its  surety  in  the  main  instances.  No  pian- 
ist need  be  ashamed  to  interpret  a  program  such 
as  the  one  given  by  Mr,  Mansfeldt  on  this  occa- 
sion and  in  the  manner  it  was  presented.  The 
Mansfeldt  pupils  present  on  this  occasion  had 
reason  to  feel  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  a  teacher  and  artist  who  throughout  a  long 
and  useful  career  has  stuck  to  his  ideals  and 
has  found  energy  to  keep  up  his  zeal  and  artis- 
tic energy  in  a  remarkable  and  unimparod  man- 
ner." 

As  late  as  1927,  the  old  Mansf eldt-Zelsler  contro- 
versy filled  the  papers.  An  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  January  9,  restated  the  contention  made  by  Fannie 
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Bloomfleld  Zeisler  --  that  she  had  been  the  first  to  play  the 

Rubenstein  Concerto  No. 4   in  San  Francisco  --  and  added  proof 

which  solved  the  problem  once  and  for  all.   After  reviewing 

the  article  in  the   1915  issue   of  the   Pacific  Coast  Musical 

Review  which  stated  the  Zeisler  claim,  the   Chronicle  writer 

went  on  to  say: 

"The  other  day  an  old  friend  of  Hugo  Mansfeldt, 
who  has  now  to  his  credit  fifty  years  of  musical 
activity  in  and  near  San  Francisco  and  who  is 
still  busily  engaged  in  his  life  work,  sent  him 
a  long- treasured  copy  of  the  program  here  re- 
produced, substantiating  his  remarks  to  the 
eminent  Mme ,  Bloomf ield-Zeisler,  and  recalling 
San  Francisco  musical  glories  as  brilliant  as 
those  of  today. 

"Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  it  was  stated  in  the  pro- 
gram 'begs  to  announce  a  series  of  paino-forte 
recitals  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
first  of  the  series,  an  Invitation  concert,  v;ill 
be  given  at  Piatt's  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1876,  The  orchestra  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Helnrichs.' 

"Piatt's  Hall  v/as  at  the  cox'nor  of  Bush  and 
Montgomery  streets,  Mr.  Mansfeldt  played  there 
more  than  once,  including  in  his  programs  the 
performance  of  major  compositions  as  in  the  case 
of  Rubens toln's  Fourth  Concerto,  that  had  not 
before  been  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  veteran  numbers  his  pupils  in  the  thousands, 
and  in  many  cases  has  taught  three  generations 
of  a  single  family." 

At  the   end  of   the  article   is  a  copy   of  the  old- 
fashioned  program,  v/ith  the  usual  ornate  and  flowery  type: 

PLATT'S  HALL 
Tuesday  Evening  September  26,  1876 

PROGRAMME 

1.  Fourth  Concerto,  D  minor        Rubenstein 
Piano  with  Orchestral  accompaniment 
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a.  Moderate 

b.  Moderate  Assai 

c.  Allegro  Assal 

2.  a.  Adagio  Esprosaivo  Mayer 

b.  Barcarolle  Schubert-Liszt 

c.  Gnomenreigen  (Elfin  dance)        Liszt 

d.  Cradle  Song 

e.  Fruhlingnacht  Schiimann-Llszt 

3.  Quintette,    Op.    16 

Piano^  Hautbeis,  Clarinet,  Horn  and 
Bass  on. 

a.  Grave  e  Allegro  non  Troppo 

b.  Andante  Cantabile 

c.  Rondo 

4.  Overture    'Ruy  Bias'  Mendelssohn 

5.  a.    Silver  Spring  Mason 

b.  Erlking  Schubert-Liszt 

c.  Ave   Maria  Liszt 

d.  Rondo,    Presto    (Perpetual  motion)      Weber 

6.  Grand  Concerto,    dedicated   to   von  Bulow 

Raff 
Piano  with  Orchestral   accompaniment 

a.  Larghetto 

b.  Finale,  Allegro 

In  1927  Mansfeldt  produced  another  'first'  for  San 

Francisco.   Tv/o  of  his   pupils,  and  members  of  the  Mansfeldt 

Club,  performed  the  Concerto,  Op  58  of  Ernst  Toch;  they  were. 

Miss  Helen  Schneider  and  Miss  Marjorie  Elw^arthy  Young.    This 

v/as  also  the  first  performance  in  America   The  San  Frr.ncisco 

Call.  November  15,  wrote  of  the  performance: 

"...at  least  wo  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, as  is  seldom  the  case  with  ultra  modern 
compositions,  that  it  was  a  faithful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  score  we  hoard  under  Mansfeldt's 
direction  and  not  a  jumble  of  notes,  as  one 
might  suspect  under  other  circumstances." 
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During  the  last  yeo.rs  of  Mansfeldt's  life  his  eye- 
sight failed  him,  which  hL;d  alv/ays  been  poor.  Gradually  his 
hec.ring  failed,  too;  and  during  his  last  year  he  was  both 
blind  and  deaf  —  unable  to  see  or  hear  the  rausic  which  had 
been  his  mainstay  through  a  long  life.  Ho  taught  until  the 
last  year;  and  then  to  fill  in  his  time,  he  typed  the  Memoirs 
from  which  so  much  is  to  be  learned  of  his  life.  He  died  on 
New  Year's  Eve   —  December  31,    1931. 

SOURCES; 

Memoirs    of  Hugo  Mansfeldt,    a   typewritten  r.ianuscript 

left   to   his   daughter,    Mabel      Mans f e Idt . 
Scrapbooks   and   clippings    of  Hugo  Mansfeldt. 
Fr e de ri ck s ,    J .    Die  1 1  ona ry   of  Call  f  orn j  a   i"Ius icians , 
Sherman  and  Kyde   Musical   Reviev/;    October    1875;    ITov- 

ember    1874;    M-rch   1878;    December    1877. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;    June    8,    1912;    August   6,1913; 

SoDtcmbGr  23,    1914;    January   12,    1916;    January   17, 

1917;    August   27,    1922;    September   28,    1926, 
Pacific   Coast  Musical  Reviev/;    September   26,    1915. 
San  Francisco  Examiner;    January  2,    1922. 
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PASMORE,  Henry  Blckford;   pedagogue,  composer   (b.   June  27, 
1857,  Jackson,  Wisconsin) , 

The  Wisconsin  of  Pasmore^s  birth  was  a  wilderness 
of  a  few  settlements  and  scattered  farmsteads.  There  were 
sparse  fields,  painfully  cleared  from  the  stand  of  natural 
timber.  Oak  trees,  so  large  that  two  men  could  not  circle 
them  with  extended  arms,  had  to  be  cut  down  and  cleared  away 
before  houses  could  be  built.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  clearing 
the  Pasmore  house  stood  —  a  single-roomed  cabin  with  one  door 
and  two  windows. 

Life  in  such  outposts  of  civilization  was  difficult 
and  one  had  to  put  all  one's  energy  into  a  farm  or  a  business 
in  order  to  make  it  pay.  Pasmore 's  father  was  not  pioneer 
calibre.  His  interest  was  centered  on  his  flute  and  cello, 
which  he  played  exceedingly  well.  Speaking  of  his  father 
in  a  recent  interview,  Mr.  Pasmore  said:  "No  Englishman  of 
that  period  was  considered  a  gentleman  if  he  were  not  able  to 
play  the  flute.  It  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  his 
education."  So  great  was  the  pressure  of  this  love  of  music 
that  the  elder  Pasmore  ultimately  gave  up  his  business  —  a 
small  furniture  factory  --  and  determined  to  make  music  his 
vocation.  He  left  the  family  in  Vi^isconsin,  and  moved  to 
Cloverdale,  California:  when  he  v/as  established  they  v/ere  to 
follow  him.  There  he  set  up  as  a  music  teacher.  Young  Henry 
passed  an  early  life  of  hardship  and  struggle.  He  had  little 
formal  education.  He  worked  the  family  farm  and  hired  himself 
out  to  neighbor  farmers;  and  though  he  loved  music,  instinct- 
ively, he  found  little  opportunity  to  study.   The  family  did 
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acquire  a  Mason  and  Hamlin  organ  whon  he  was  about  15,  but  he 
never  saw  a  piano  until  he  came  to  California. 

When  the  family  was  finally  sent  for,  it  travelled 
to  California  by  emigrant  train.  It  took  9  days  to  reach  the 
coast  from  Chicago  —  and  to  make  matters  worse,  their  train 
was  6  hours  late]  The  prairies  were  still  raw  and  new  in  the 
early  seventies.  The  trains  were  stuffy  and  crowded,  Pasmoro 
recalls  the  hard  seats  —  wood  and  leather  without  upholster- 
ing. The  cars  were  so  crowded  that  the  men  would  sit  in  the 
aisles  in  order  to  give  the  women  and  children  a  chance  to 
rest  and  sleep.  During  the  day  many  of  the  younger  men  rode 
on  top  of  the  coaches.  There,  at  least,  the  air  was  better. 
Scrambling  up  the  steep  ladders  to  the  car  roof,  they  would 
sit  with  the  legs  dangling  over  the  side  of  the  car.  The 
country  they  passed  through  was  new  and  interesting.  The  old- 
fashioned  train  jolted  and  jerked  on  its  bumpy  way:  handbrakes 
were  sturdily  applied  to  bring  the  train  to  a  grinding  halt 
when  it  was  necessary.  Occasionally  a  bridge  crossed  a  stream 
or  river,  and  at  such  times  the  cry  of  "Low  bridge.'"  was  pass- 
ed the  length  of  the  train  so  that  all  on  top  of  the  coaches 
might  duck  in  time. 

Buffalo  lumbered  away  from  the  track  when  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  train  disturbed  their  placid  grazing.  Herds 
of  antelope  were  constantly  seen,  and  jack  rabbits  and  prairie 
dogs.  Some  of  the  young  men  attempted  to  shoot  the  buffalo 
and  antelope   from  the  car  tops;   not  that  they  hoped  to  hit 
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them,  but  it  would  make  intei''es ting  reading  when  they  wrote 
back  home  to  say  that  they  had  shot  such  game.  Sometimes  a 
solitary  Indian  might  be  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  v/atching 
the  white  man's  inevitable  encroachment  upon  their  rolling 
prairie  hunting  grounds. 

From  Cloverdale  the  family  moved  to  San  Francisco 
where,  in  1875,  Mr.  Pasnore  began  his  musical  training  under 
J.  P.  Morgan.  He  still  considers  that  Morgan  was  a  wonderful 
teacher.  When  Morgan  died  2  years  later,  Pasmore  continued 
his  musical  education  with  Ernst  Hartmann,  an  adherent  of  the 
Kullak  system.  This  was  a  period  of  strict  v/ork,  f or  Hartmann 
was  a  rigid  drillmaster.  Following  this,  Pasmore  studied  with 
Morgan's  sister  Susan, 

Throughout  his  study  period  Pasraore  v/as  teaching. 
His  pupils  lived  in  the  hills  and  in  the  outlying  districts 
where  the  older  and  better  established  teachers  ?/ould  not  go. 
The  majority  of  them  v/ere  in  the  district  now  knov;n  as  Eernal 
Heights.  Because  he  needed  every  penny  for  the  furthering  of 
his  own  studies  Pasmore  walked  both  v/ays  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  When  the  financial  situation  was  better  he  v/ould 
frequently  take  the  horsecar  that  plodded  along  Folsom  Street. 
Eventually  it  arrived  at  its  destination  —  though  it  probably 
saved  more  exertion  than  time.  In  rainy  v/eather,  however,  it 
was  hardly  a  convenience ^  Then  the  passengers  v;ere  called 
upon  to  help  the  horsecar!  The  downtown  streets  were  cobble- 
stone but  in  the  outer  areas  they  viove   still  dirt:  mud  in  the 
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rainy  season.  Then  the  cars  would  get  mired  in  the  mudholes 
and  the  horses  would  be  unable  to  pull  them  out.  The  passen- 
gers v/ould  pile  out  of  the  car,  pry  the  car  out  of  the  mud, 
and  continue  until  the  next  hole.  It  was  little  wonder  that 
Pasmore  was  content  to  walk  his  rounds  most  of  the  time.  The 
only  streetcars  which  were  immune  to  this  danger  were  the 
'balloon'  cars,  but  they  belonged  to  the  more  exclusive  dis- 
tricts . 

But  with  all  of  its  inconveniences,  San  Francisco 
was  definitely  a  musical  center.  Grand  opera  began  in  the  50s 
and  had  continued  every  season;  singers  and  performing  artists 
were  willing  to  venture  around  the  Horn  in  the  clipper  ships 
to  harvest  the  rich  gain  that  the  West  offered.  Music  of  all 
sorts  foijind  a  ready  audience.  There  were  concert  singers, 
instrumentalists,  and  even  Swiss  Bell  Ringers.  The  first  pro- 
fessional singer  that  Pasmore  heard  vi^as  a  Mrs.  Waldron  of  the 
Swiss  Bell  Ringers.  He  heard  her  troupe  in  Cloverdale,  but 
later  in  San  Francisco  he  met  her  again  and  they  remained 
friends  for  years.  The  first  concert  singer  that  he  heard 
was  Emma  Thursby;  his  first  opera,  II  Trovatore. 

There  were  many  bands,  too.  Usually  they  played  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  Mission  at  Eighth  Streets.  One  of 
the  performances  that  Pasmore  best  remembers  after  his  arrival 
in  the  city  was  a  Shakespearean  Pageant  in  which  the  perform- 
ers dressed  in  appropriate  costumes  gave  excerpts  from  the 
play.    Louis  Schmidt  conducted  the   orchestra  --  he  was  later 
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to  become    one    of   the    city's    prominent   musicians    —   and  Pasmore 
played   in  the   orchestra. 

Rudolf  Herold's  orchestra,  (composed  of  four  first 
violins,  two  second  violins  two  cellos,  viola,  and  a  double 
bass)  was  the  leading  one  of  the  time.  Louis  Schmidt  and  his 
sons  were  members  of  it,  Clifford  playing  the  cello,  Ernst 
the  violin,  and  the  father  the  viola.  When  Herold's  orchestra 
went  out  of  existence,  tv/o  men  attempted  to  start  orchestras, 
but  they  failed  because  there  were  not  enough  good  musicians 
to  fill  both  groups.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  cellist  who 
v/as   able    to  play   solo   passages. 

Mr.  Pasmore  told  an  interviewer  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chronicle,    in  April    1931,    that: 

"Things  gradually  improved.  Henry  Holmes  of  the 
Tivoli  conducted  probably  the  first  performance 
of  Brahms'  symphonies  in  San  Francisco.  He  had 
a  full  orchestra  and  introduced  here  the  Brhams 
Fourth  Symphony.  Perh£$)s  tv;o  hundred  fifty  7>rere 
an   average   attendance   at  a  Symphony  program." 

Music  festivals  v/ero  a  yearly  occurrence  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The  one  of 
1878  had  special  significance  for  Pasmore  as  he  played  viola 
in  the  orchestra,  and  his  beloved  teacher,  J.  P.  Morgan,  had 
full  charge  of  the  music,  though  the  festival  was  promoted  and 
directed  by  Carl  Zarrahn.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  was  on  the  music 
coimnlttee.  Well-known  singers  and  instrumentalists  were  pro- 
vided as   guest   artists. 

During  these  years  Pasmore  also  played  for  dancing 
school   classes   and     at   public  dances      in   order     to  make   extra 
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money.  They  danced  the  schottische,  the  polka,  and  the  waltz 
at  that  time;  and  the  festivities  almost  always  ended  in  a 
hilarious  Virginia  Reel,  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  composed 
two  songs  (published  by  Schiimer  Publishing  Company), All  are 
Sleeping,  Weary  Heart  and  The  Song  Bridge.  Editions  of  these 
continued  to  be  in  demand  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  most  difficult  task  confronting  the  rising  music 
teacher  was  to  save  enough  money  for  further  study  in  Europe. 
A  teacher  or  soloist  of  any  standing  whatever  found  it  most 
essenti-al  that  he  finish  his  education  in  Germany  or  Italy. 
For  Pasmore  it  meant  saving  nickels  and  dimes,  walking  many 
miles  to  save  carfare,  and  doing  without  pleasures  and  small 
luxuries  which  young  people  regard  as  necessary.  There  was 
also  drastic  economy  on  the  part  of  Mrs,  Pasmore  who  had  been 
an  amateur  of  some  ability  and  v/ho  was  determined  that  her  son 
should  have  a  thorough  musical  education. 

In  1882,  Pasmore  achieved  his  goal.  He  went  to 
Leipzig  where  he  studied  theory  and  composition  v/ith  Reinecke 
and  Jaddassohn,  and  organ  with  Papperitz.  Both  Reinecke  and 
Jaddassohn  urged  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  composition, 
feeling  that  a  great  career  lay  ahead  of  him  as  composer. 

But  just  at  this  time  there  was  a  general  transition 
in  musical  composition  from  the  set  conventional  forms  of  the 
great  masters  to  the  newer  and  freer  schools  of  Wagner,  Strauss, 
and  others.  Wagner  had  so  thoroughly  upset  all  traditions  in 
opera  that  young  students  desiring   to  emulate  him  thought  it 
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no  longer  necessary  tjo  study  the  mechanics  of  composition.  Not 
that  Wagner  or  Strauss  advocated  such  dilettantism;  fbr  Strauss 
told  all  students  of  composition  to  continue  to  write  their 
fugues  and  to  study  strict  counterpoint  and  harmony.  This 
uncertainty  in  the  compositional  field,  however,  v/as  not  what 
influenced  Pasmore  to  continue  teaching.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  follow  his  teachers'  advice;  but  creation  was  so 
uncertain  a  future.  He  felt  that  he  should  prepare  himself  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  teaching.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married 
when  he  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Composition  he  could  keep 
as  an  avocation. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Mr,  Pasmore  said  in  an  interview 
of  1931,  "I  heard  there  the  greatest  music  I  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. Brahms  occasionally  conducted  his  compositions 
and  Reinecke  was  leader  of  the  Gevirandhaus  Orchestra." 

His  creative  work  received  a  great  deal  of  flatter- 
ing encouragement  in  Germany.  His  best  friend  Paul  Turek,  a 
genius  at  the  piano  and  cello,  and  also  a  good  tenor,  was  well 
knov/n  in  Leipzig.  He  presented  and  directed  with  great  success 
Pasmore 's  Overture  to  Miles  Standish.  Later  when  this  work 
v/as  presented  in  Berlin  by  George  Schumann,  a  composer  and 
director,  it  was  billed  v/ith  a  number  by  Felix  Weingartner. 
It  is  said  that  of  the  two  works,  the  Overture  to  Miles  Stan- 
dish  received  the  greater  applause. 

Pasmore  studied  voice,  too,  for  a  short  time  in 
Leipzig  v/ith  Robling,  a  brother  of  the  engineer  who  built  the 
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Brooklyn  Bridge.      He   recieved     vocal   lessons      also   from     Prau 
Unger-Haupt,    wife    of   a  Wagnerian  singer. 

The  gay  carefree  student  life  did  not  appeal  to  him, 
and  even  if  it  had  he  was  far  too  busy  with  his  class  work  to 
indulge,  and  he  also  taught  voice  and  harmony  at  the  Conserva- 
tory as   well   as    occasionally  appearing   in  public   recital. 

One  experience^  however,  at  a  student  festival,  or 
kneipe,  served  him  for  his  w  ole  school  term,  Pasmore's  know- 
ledge of  German  v/as  not  of  the  best^  being  largely  confined  to 
musical  terms  and  words  vitally  necessary  to  daily  living.  He 
decided  his  best  course  would  be  to  watch  the  others  and  do  as 
they  did.  When  they  piled  their  glasses  one  on  top  of  the 
other  he  did  likewise  --  but  he  did  not  realize  that  this  meant 
he  would  stay  in  the  drinking  bout  until  the  total  number  of 
piled  glasses  had  been  drunk  by  every  member  of  the  party.'  In 
this  instance  there  v/ere  fourteen  glasses.  It  v/as  a  wild  mo- 
ment for  Pasmore.  Any  pretext  in  those  days  served  as  excuse 
for  a  duel  and  he  had  visions  of  himself  as  the  target  for  an 
expert  duellist's  ¥/eapon  on  a  cold  and  dreary  morning:  to  say 
nothing  of  having  to  down  fourteen  glasses  of  beer',  Ihe  major- 
ity of  the  students  were  scarred  from  former  duels,  and  these 
'decorations'  they  displayed  with  great  pride.  Pasmore's  lack 
of  knowledge  in  the  Gorman  language,  hov;ever,  saved  him:  he  was 
let  off  from  the  bout.  That  v;as  his  last  attendance  at  a 
student's    festival. 


After  2-1/2  years  of  study  in  Leipzig,  Pasmore  went 
to  London  especially  to  study  voice.  He  felt  that  he  had  not 
as  yet  accomplished  anything  in  his  vocal  '.'/ork,  as  he  had  never 
been  satisfied  with  any  of  his  vocal  teachers.  In  London  he 
studied  with  William  Shakespeare,  an  ardent  disciple  of  the 
great  Lamperti,  and  felt  that  for  the  first  time  he  was  learn- 
ing something  about  his  voice.  Pasmore  had  been  warned  by  his 
friends  against  the  Laniperti  method.  It  v/ould  ruin  a  man's 
voice,  they  assured  him,  making  it  effeminate  and  weak.  This 
advice  had  kept  him  from  going  to  Italy  to  study  with  the  mas- 
ter. But  now  he  discovered  that  the  Italian's  method  did  just 
the  opposite:  it  relaxed  and  eased  the  vocal  organs  so  that 
the  tone  could  come  through  unobstructed.  At  present  he  still 
believes  in  the  method  and,  as  he  says,  "is  the  last  living 
apostle  of  the  Larvierti  method^"  During  the  6  months  that  he 
studied  with  Shakespeare  he  also  took  a  few  organ  lessons. 

In  1885  he  returned  to  San  Francisco.  His  first 
undertaking  was  to  marry  Miss  May  Stanton,  daughter  of  A.  P. 
Stanton  of  the  Argonaut,  Then  he  plunged  at  once  fnto  teaching 
piano,  organ,  and  voice.  At  this  time  he  became  organist  of 
St.  John's  Cathedral  which  post  he  held  for  several  years. 

During  the  19  years  that  follov;od,  he  taught  voice 
at  the  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Calj.fornia;  taught 
music  at  the  Baptist  and  Eastern  College  for  4  years; was  head 
of  the  music  department  of  Mills  College,  teaching  singing  and 
theory;  and  was  the  director  of  the  University  Choral,  and  in- 
structor in  theory  of  music  at  Stanford  University.  He  was  the 
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founder   of   a   choral   group  which  was    known  In   1895   as    the   H.B. 

Pasraore's    Chorus.      In   the  Argonaut,    December   16,1895,    was    the 

announcement : 

"Mr.  H.  B,  Pasmore's  chorus  will  give  its  first 
concert  next  Friday  evening  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mothers'  Club 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boys'  Club.  An  ex- 
cellent  program  v;ill  be   presented." 

The  Argonaut    of  September   21,    1896,    reported: 

"The  Apollo  Choral  Society  which  was  known  last 
season  as  li.  B.  Pasmore's  Chorus  and  was  of  a 
semi-private  nature  has  removed  its  meeting 
place  to  Kohler  and  Chase  Hall,  26  O'Farrell 
St.,  and  now  invites  lovers  of  good  music  to 
become  members.  The  object  of  the  society  is 
to  study  great  works  of  the  great  masters.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  Mendelssohn's  'As  the  Hart 
Pants';  Bruch's  cantata,  'Fair  Ellen';  Bach's 
cantata  'God  so  Loved  the  World';  Gade's  can- 
tata 'The  Erl  King's  Daughter';  part  songs  by 
Parker,  Benedict,  H.  B.  Pasmore,  MacFarren  and 
the  ballads  by  Rhoinberger.  'Bling  Eric'  was 
studied.  Two  successful  concerts  were  given 
by  the  society.  It  has  been  decided  to  give 
three  concerts  yearly.  The  qualifications  for 
membership  are  a  good  voice_,  a  correct  ear  and 
an  earnest  purpose  to  proceed  with  the  work  at 
least  for  the  current  year.  In  order  to  place 
the  movement  in  the  right  light  before  singers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  society ... .here 
follows  a  list  of  patrons  who  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  a  public  use  of  their  names  in  fur- 
therance   of   this    art  work: 

"Messrs.  Henry  Heyman,  Austin  Sperry,H.J.  Stew- 
art, J.  I,  Saben,  Louis  Llsser,  Julius  Weber, 
Willis  E.  Bachellor,  Fred  Zech,  John  Parrott, 
Sigmund  Beel,  Samuel  Fleishman,  A.  F.  Lejeal, 
P.  C.  Allen,  C.  A.  Murdock,  John  Harrasen 
Pratt,  William  F.  Zech,  William  Boxey,  W.  K. 
Vickery,  Santiago  Arrillaga,  Dr.  F.  W.  Vow- 
inckel.  Misses  Alice  Bacon,  Ina  Griffen,  Marie 
Wlnthrow,  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Phil- 
ip Lillienthal." 
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The  Argonaut,    December   7,    1896^    i-'eported: 

"The  Apollo  Choral  Society  vinder  the  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  is  arranging  for  its  third 
concert  which  will  be  given  in  January  1897. 
Besides  a  number  of  part  songs,  there  will  be 
presented  Mendelssohn's  'Come,  Let's  Sing,  '  and 
Gade's    'Erl  King's   Daughter.'" 

In  moments  that  he  could  spare  from  his  teaching, 
he  v/rote  songs  and  instrumental  numbers.  But  his  family  had 
now  grown  by  six  children  and  the  needs  of  a  large  family 
demanded  an  ever-increasing  and  a  steady  income.  Of  the  six 
children,  four  were  musical;  one  daughter  and  one  son  being 
interested   in  medicine. 

Of  the  four  musically  inclined,  Mary  the  eldest  be- 
gan violin  at  the  age  of  4  and  displayed  such  ability  that 
formal  schooling  v;as  discarded  when  she  completed  grammar 
school.  Dorothy  studied  the  cello  and  Suzanne  the  piano,  and 
the  two  played  together  from  their  earliest  days.  Harriet 
possessed  a  beautiful  contralto  voice,  and  Pasmore  considered 
her  his   most    gifted  pupil. 

In  1905  the  parents  decided  that  the  girls  v/ere 
ready  for  advanced  study  in  Germany  so  the  whole  family  v/ent 
to  Berlin  for  3  years.  The  children  studied  at  the  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatory.  Mary  studied  vvith  Henri  Martoau, 
Issay  Barraas,  and  Emile  Sauret;  Suzanne  studied  with  Sohar- 
wenka;  and  Dorothy  studied  with  the  famous  Dutch  masters  of 
the   cello.    Van  Lier   and  Kokking. 

During  these  3  years  Pasmore  taught  in  both  the 
Stern  Conservatory  and  the   Klindworth-Scharv/onka   Conservatory, 
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His  music  had  quite  a  vogue  and  many  of  his  compositions  ap- 
peared on  concert  programs,  fie  was  the  vocal  instructor  for 
the  children  in  Isadora  Duncan's  school.  There  were  about 
20  children  in  the  school,  and  Suzanne  played  the  accompani- 
ments for  the  lessons.  The  school  was  situated  in  the  Grune- 
wald  on  the  outskirts  of  Berlin,  Pasmore  would  v/alk  to  the 
school  in  the  mornings  and  while  strolling  along  would  got 
most  of  the  musical  ideas  which  he  developed  into  songs  for 
the  days  classes.  Later  he  wrote  the  songs  down  and  the  Dun- 
can group  used   them  while   touring  England,  Germany,  and  Russia, 

Among  the  visitors  who  would  come  to  watch  the 
children  sing  was  Ilumperdinck.  The  children  stood  in  a  circle 
and  the  visitors  would  stand  around  them.  Ivdr ,  Pasmore  has 
said  that  he  felt  very  self-conscious  as  he  stood  on  one  side 
of  the  circle  watching  while  Humperdinck  stood  on  the  other 
side  watching  --  and  neither  of  them  speaking.  One  day,  dur- 
ing an  exhibition  of  some  kind,  the  celebrated  composer  left 
his  place  at  his  side  of  the  circle,  walked  all  the  v;ay  around 
the  children  to  Mr.  Pasmore  and  solem.nly  said:  "I  like  your 
songs."  Then  just  as  solemnly  he  v/alked  all  the  way  back  to 
his    accustomed  place. 

In  1908  the  three  Pasmore  girls  formed  the  Pasmore 
Trio  and  appeared  in  Europe  many  times  with  marked  success. 
On  their  second  appearance  they  shocked  Berlin  by  playing  with- 
out their  notes.  This  was  the  fir*st  time  that  such  a  thing 
had  ever  been  done    in  Berlin  --   in  fact,    in  all  Germany --and 
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it  was  so  unheard  of  that  it  rocked  tho  very  foundations  of 
the  musical  world.  The  majority  of  adverse  oriticlsra  suggest- 
ed that  the  girls  were  attempting  to  improve  up'-^n  the  good  old 
German  usage  of  always  playing  with  the  ir.u:^ic  ,  It  was  decried 
vigorously. 

The  Trio  received  splendid  notices  and  played  34 
times  in  the  3  seasons  that  they  were  in  Europe.  They  appea:?- 
ed  in  the  Bechstein  Saal  before  the  Prince  and  Princess  zu 
Wied  and  the  Baroness  von  Maltzahn.  Dorothy,  the  cellist, 
played  at  the  memorial  services  for  William  the  Great  in  the 
largest  church  in  Berlin^  at  the  special  request  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1908,  the  Trio 
spent  a  year  touring  the  country.  Again  they  played  v;ithout 
the  music  and  again  caused  excitement.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was 
most  stirred,  but  in  that  case  their  luggage  had  been  lost  in 
transit  and  they  v/ere  compelled  to  give  the  program  from  mem- 
ory. The  prograra  included  the  Tschaikowski  Trio,  which  plays 
55  minutes.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Pasmore  met  a  woman  who  had 
attended  that  concert.  She  said  that  they  were  still  talking 
about  the  feat  in  Atlanta, 

When  the  Trio  appeared  in  San  Francisco  the  critics 

were  generous   in  their  praise.   The   San  Francisco  Chronicle 

wrote  enthusiastically: 

"Their  first  concert  since  recent  return  from 
Berlin»eothe  applause.  ••v;as  the  expression  of 
a  real  enthusiasm  inspired  by  artistic  playing 
of  real  merit. 
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near  to  shouting  'BravoJ'  for  tho  winsome, 
girlish  porformor. 

"Hor  playing  was  indeed  a  surprise ...  she  could 
well  put  many  an  older  performer  to  shame.... 
She  played  'Symphonie  Variations  for  Violin- 
cello'  by  Boelman,  her  unusually  true  intona- 
tion and  her  fine  big  tones  were  first  of  all 
totally  unexpected.  She  played  the  difficult 
number  with  a  great  breadth  of  style,  a  depth 
of  feeling  and  a  satisfying  warmth  of  tone,  all 
of  which  were  delightful, « .She  has  a  promising 
future ..." 

Since  190S,  Mr.  Pasmore  has  taught  here  in  San  Ften- 

cisco.   For  a  while  he   and  his  daughters   maintained  a  school 

in  the  downtown  area,  but  later  they  established  home  studios. 

A  recital  of  members  of  the   Pasmore  Conservatory,  held  in  the 

Native  Sons  Hall,  was  reviewed  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

on  September  15,  1913: 

"In  his  rendition  of  Brahms,  H.  B.  Pasmore, 
father  of  the  three  talented  young  women  who 
conduct  the  conservatory  lent  added  apprecia- 
tion of  the  songs,  to  which  he  accompanied  him- 
self upon  the  piano,  by  his  statement  that  he, 
himself  had  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  heard 
the  great  Brahms.  Mr.  Pasmore  sang  several  of 
the  German  melodies  but  excelled  in  'Von  Ev/lgor 
Liebe. ' 

"The  large  part  of  the  program  was  rendered  by 
the  Misses  Pasmore.  They  received  frequent  de- 
mands for  encores  from  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  Miss  Dorothy  Pasmore  and  Mns. Blanche 
Ashley  rendered  the  sonata  for  cello  and  piano 
in  C  minor  by  Rubinstein,  with  rare  effect." 

The   Pacific  Coast  Musical  Reviev;  of  September  25, 

1915,  praised  the  Trio: 

"The  Pasmore  Trio  is  composed  of  American  art- 
ists and  has  been  pronounced  by  prom.lnent 
critics  of  this  country  one  of  America 's  great- 
est Trios.   The  critics   of  Europe  have  placed 
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it  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  worldfe  chamber- 
music  organizations.  It  is  the  only  American 
Trio  which  has  achieved  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing appeared  in  public  in  Berlin  thirty-four 
times  in  the  three  seasons  they  were  there. 
Since  childhood,  wfithout  interruption  and  with- 
out change  in  the  personnel  of  their  organiza- 
tion the  Pasmores  have  studied  and  played  to- 
gether. These  years  of  constant  association 
have  resulted  in  ensemble  which  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  ensemble  playing 
to  be.  Because  of  this  the  Pasmore  Trio  measures 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  similar  organiza- 
tion in  this  country.  Aside  from  their  ensemble 
work  each  member  of  the  Trio  is  a  soloist  cf  high 
attainments  and  solo  numbers  are  a  feature  of 
their  programs." 

The  throe  girls  have  all  married,  and  though  they 
have  continued  music  professionally,  Mary  lias  perhaps  remain- 
ed more  in  the  public  eye.  In  1918  she  bocamc  a  member  of  the 
Mischa  Elman  Quintet.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  January 
20,  1918,  reported  of  the  appointment: 

"Mary  P.  Burrcll  has  just  boon  made  a  member  of 
the  Mischa  Elman  Quintet — the  first  violin  of 
which  is  of  course  the  great  artist  himself. 
This  appointment  places  Mary  Pasmore  Burrell 
among  the  very  foremost  musicians  in  New  York 
City,  a  position  she  has  won  solely  on  her  mer- 
its, the  beauty  of  her  tone,  and  the  ampleness 
of  her  teclinic  being  the  determining  factors. 
The  California  girl  won  this  after  but  a  brief 
year  in  New  York  City.  '' 

For  4  years  Mary  Burrell  was  he^.d  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  Pu.nahou  University,  Honolulu;  for  more  than  3 
years  she  was  on  the  music  staff  of  the  Mutual  Networks. 

Harriet  Pasmore,  known  professionally  as  Radiana 
Pasmore,  is  one  of  her  father's  outstandiug  pupils.  She  has 
been  his  assistant  in  teaching  and  has  sung  and  taught  both  in 
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this  countiry  and  abroad.  She  made  a  sensational  appearance  In 
London,  at  York  House,  before  an  exclusive  audience.  This 
performance  was  on  a  joint  program  with  the  London  Royal  Cham- 
ber Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Anthony  Bernard. 
In  spite  of  the  'No  Encore'  ruling  she  was  compelled  by  the 
continued  applause  to  repeat  the  number.  In  Paris  she  sang 
several  times  with  the  Pas  de  Loup  Orchestra..  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  December  18,  1921,  in  a  notice  from  London, 
announced; 

"Harriet  Pasmore  of  San  Francisco  who  has  at- 
tracted attention  here  as  an  unusually  fine 
contralto,  has  been  honored  by  the  London  Cham- 
ber Music  Society  with  a  place  among  the  great 
artists  of  Europe.  This  is  an  honor  rarely 
given  to  Americans  and  Harriet  Pasmore  is  the 
first  Western  girl  to  receive  it," 

Another  pupil  of  Pasmore 's  to  achieve  success  was 
Gerturde  Auld  of  Sacramento,  California.  She  had  a  fine  voice 
with  a  range  to  high  F.  From  Pasmore  she  went  abroad  to  study 
with  Madame  Marches i.  She  made  an  unheralded  but  successful 
debut  in  London  when  she  was  called  upon  to  sing  Marguerite 
in  Faust  without  a  moment's  notice  and  with  no  rehearsal. 

Pauline  Jordan,  another  pupil,  sang  in  London  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company;  Anna  Miller  Wood  sang  for  20 
years  in  opera  and  concert;  and  Joseph  Macauley  was  a  great 
favorite  on  Broadway  in  vaudeville, 

A  Festival  Concert  was  given  by  the  vocal  pupils  of 
Pasmore  at  the  Claremont  Hotel,  Oakland,  California,  on  June 
12,  1926,  to  celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  teach- 
ing in  the  bay  cities.   Though  his  pedagogic  activities  have 
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continued  since  that  date,  of  recent  years  he  has  of  necessity 
limited  himself. 

In  his  long  musical  life  Pasmore  knew  almost  every 
musician  of  importance  who  lived  or  visited  San  Francisco.  Of 
the  local  artists  he  speaks  most  highly  of  John  Harraden  Pratt, 
The    Pasmore   Trio  have   played  many   times   his    Trio   in  G. 

"He  taught  me  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  I  have 
ever  learned,"  Mr  Pasmore  has  said.  "I  had  always  looked 
upon  fire  building  as  a  drudgery^  dating  I  suppose  from  the 
boyhood  days  when  I  )iad  to  chop  down  the  trees  as  weU  as  chop 
them  up.  One  rainy  day  he  invited  me  to  his  rooms  after  we 
had  taken  a  walk  together.  The  room  v/as  cheerless  and  cold. 
There  was  a  fireplace  and  wood  for  a  fire.  Mr.  Pratt  made 
that  fire  with  so  much  genuine  pleasure  and  such  Interest, 
shaving  each  bit  of  kindling  to  just  the  right  degree  of  thin- 
ness. It  was  obviously  a  labor  of  love.  His  interest  •  and 
evident  pleasure  in  doing  each  thing,  no  matter  how  small  or 
humble,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  taught  me  the  pleasure 
that  lies  in  the  little  things  of  life;  in  doing  each  task 
well,  regardless  of  its  trifling  and  inconsequential  impor- 
tance  and   to  dislike   none." 

Mr.  Pasmore  is  now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  a  tall 
slightly  stooped,  gaunt  old  gentleman  with  large  hands  that 
shov/  they  have  handled  a  plow  and  axe  as  well  as  the  ivory 
keys  of  a  piano.  He  lives  in  an  attractive  home  on  top  of 
one    of  San  Francisco's   hills.    His   studio-living  room  is    large 
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and  partly   furnished     with  the   beautiful      old   pieces      brought 

back   from  Germany   at   the   turn     of   the   century.      These   and  his 

Bechstein     Concert   Grand   piano   are   of  priceless      value   to   him 

for    they  recall   to  him  many  happy  memories    of    long-gone   days. 

Though  composition  has   always   remained  an   avocation 

Pasmore's      works   are  numerous.      In      1931,    eight     of  his   songs 

were    published  In  a  new  edition  by  a  committee    of   his   admirers, 

of  which  the   San  Francisco   Chronicle,    April    19,    1931,    said: 

"They  represent  a  wide  span  of  the  years  of  his 
activity  here,  but  uniformly  shov/  a  bright  mel- 
odic   spirit  charged  with  lyric   feeling«" 

He  has  always  been  deeply  interestod  in  Chinese 
music,  and  vdth  a  book  by  Ruth  Comfort  Hitchel,  he  composed 
a  comedy-opera  on  a  Chinese  story^  ujsing  music  of  an  Oriental 
character.  With  Paul  Turek  he  translated  Jadassohn's  Man- 
ual of  Harmony.  A  check-list  of  his  published  songs  would 
include   the    following: 

Eight  Songs : 

1.  Daisies,  words  by  Ina  Coolbrith;  2,  Where  the  Cow- 
slips Grow,  words  by  Charles  Keeler;  3.  Sbi  Liu  Tree, 
words  from  the  Chinese j  4.  By  the  Eastern  Gate,  v/ords 
from  the  Chinese;  5,  Ninety-first  Psalm;  6.  Weather- 
cock and  the  Maiden,  words  tj  Longfellow;  7.  Musical 
Family,  Anonymous;  8,  What  can  Little  Baby  Do,  words 
by  Charles  Keeler. 

Six  Songs :    published  by  Breltkopf  and  Hartel, 

Nineteen  Songs:    published  by   Oliver  Ditson,    Boston. 

My  Lovo   is   not   as   your  Love  is:   published  by  Jolm  Church 
Company, 

Sea  Song,    Cradle   Song:    published  by  Augener  and     Company, 
London. 
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Northern  Romance;  (from  Song-s  by  50  Americans)  published 
by   Oliver  Ditson,    Boston. 

Barcarolle;  (for  cello)  published  by  Bote  and  Bock,  Ber- 
lln. 

Baby  Bunting:  (for  violin)  published  by  Clayton  and  Sum- 
my,    Chicago. 

Two   Songs;    published  by  Schirmer,    Nev/  York, 

1.      All  are   Sleeping^    words      by  Longfellow;      2, The  Song 
Bridge,    words    from   the    German. 

A  Summer  Song:  (for  4  mixed  voices)  published  by  Theo. 
Presser,    Philadelphia, 

Wedlock;         (for   4  mixed  voices),   words      by     Jean  Ingelow, 

To  the  Moon;  (for  4  men's  voices)  published  by  Oliver 
Ditson,    Boston, 

The  Brass  Band;  (for  3  women's  voices  ),  words  by  Charles 
Keeler,    published  by  A.    P.    Schmidt. 

The    Jay ;    (for  3  v/omen's  voices )    published  by  A.  P.    Schmidt. 

I  Made  a  Little  Song;  (for  3  v;omen's  voices)  v/ords  by 
A"!    Bates,    published  by   Oliver  Ditson,  Boston. 

Beware :  (for  4  v/omen's  voices)  words  by  Longfellow,  pub- 
lished  by   Oliver  Dltson,    Boston. 

Oh.  That  We  Two  Wore  Maying:  (for  3  women's  voices)  words 
by  Charles  Kings  ley,  published  by  Oliver  Dits  on,  Bos- 
ton. 
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WEIL,  Oscar;  pedagogue,  composer,  critic  (b,  June  2,  1839, 
Columbia  County,  New  Yorkj  d,  April  14,  1921,  San 
Francisco) . 

In  the  large  circle  of  San  Francisco  musicians,  there 
have  been  few  who  combined  so  admirably  the  talents  of  the 
teacher,  the  critic,  and  the  general  musicologist  as  did  Oscar 
Weil,  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  lived  his  intense  musi- 
cal life,  living  always  for  the  best  in  music,  both  as  material 
and  in  performance.  Few  students  of  ability  to  come  under 
his  professional  eye  but  were  inspired  by  his  guidance.  Few 
who  had  relations  with  him  but  were  impressed  with  the  broad 
human  understanding  of  the  man  and  the  singular  helpfulness 
which  he  was  able  to  impart.  And  in  the  field  of  criticism, 
few  visiting  artists,  or  local  for  that  matter,  escaped  his 
critical  judgement. 

Of  German-Jewish  parentage,  Well  received  his  early 
education  in  a  private  school  in  Albany.  When  he  v/ent  to  New 
York  to  finish  his  schooling  he  was  undecided  in  the  matter 
of  a  career,  being  equally  talented  in  art  and  music.  While 
in  New  York  he  decided  to  follow  music,  and  at  18  went  to 
Germany  to  enter  the  Conservatory  of  Leipzig.  There  he  stud- 
ied under  such  celebrated  pedagogues  as  Reinecke,  Richter, 
Plaidy,  and  Moscheles.  The  violin  was  his  special  instrioment. 
After  graduating  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies 
with  Damke  and  Laloj  and  v/here  also  he  made  the  friendship  of 
Stephen  Heller,  long  to  be  an  influence  in  his  life. 
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News  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  brought  him 
home,  where  he  entered  the  Northern  Army.  The  important  en- 
gagements of  Antietam,  Branby  Station,  The  Wilderness,  Peters- 
burg, and  Hatcher's  Run  saw  his  service; and  by  the  end  of  the 
v;ar  he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  was  ty/ice  dec- 
orated for  bravery.  He  emerged  from  the  war  with  wrecked 
health  and  a  wounded  hand  which  ended  his  career  as  a  concert 
performer. 

Once  out  of  the  army,  Weil  burned  every  reminder  of 
the  experience,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  past.  Returning  to 
Leipzig,  he  concentrated  on  the  theory  of  music,  with  special 
emphasis  on  composition.  He  determined  on  a  career  for  him- 
self in  the  pedagogic  field.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
after  a  year  of  study,  and  because  his  health  was  delicate 
he  sought  the  more  healthful  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1868.  The  railroad 
across  the  country  was  not  completed  until  a  year  later,  and 
he  must  have  journeyed  either  by  the  jolting  Overland  Stage, 
behind  horses  galloping  at  breakneck  speed  through  sand^  wastes 
of  desert,  or  by  the  more  leisurely  ships  that  brought  the 
adventurers  in  by  way  of  Panama. 

He  was  probably  surprised  to  find  San  Francisco  so 
large  and  thriving  —  for  the  city's  reputation  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  was  still  under  the  cloud  of  the  rip-roaring 
decade  of  the  Gold  Rush.  But  for  its  size  and  distance  from 
eastern  centers   of  music,  San  Francisco  ranked  high  in  the 
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musical     world  and     was      very  proud      of  its   reputation.      John 

Haraden   Pratt,    a  well-known  musician   of   early     San  Francisco, 

wrote   a   series    of   articles    in  the   Pacific   Coast  Musical  Review 

on  music   in  the  pioneer  days.      Of   the    city's      taste  in  music, 

he  wrote : 

"In  1873,  on  one  of  my  first  visits  to  the  music 
store  of  M,  Gray,  in  Clay  Street,  between  Kearney 
and  Montgomery,  one  of  Mr.  Gray's  clerks  showed 
me  a  letter  he  had  written  to  New  York  City, re- 
turning a  lot  of  music  sent  on  approval.  He 
said,  'California  is  not  a  wastebasket  for  Musi- 
cal trash. '" 

With  Louis  Schr.iidt,  Vifeil  founded  the  San  Francisco 
Institute  of  Music  and  gave  the  first  series  of  chamber  music 
concerts  in  San  Francisco.  He  taught  theory  and  composition. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  criticisms  and  reviews  for  the 
Argonaut.  For  2  years  he  was  associate  editor  of  The  Russian 
River  Flag,  published  at  Healdsburg,  California.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  and  devoted  himself  to  music.  On  the 
whole  he  lived  quietly,  and  seldom  appeared  in  publi-e  as  a 
performer  because  of  his  injured  hand. 

The  Sherman  and  Hyde   Musical  Review,   of  November 

1874,   however,  reported  a   Musical  Soiree  at  the   Mercantile 

Library  Hall  at  which  Weil  played.   The  reviewer  was   not  too 

enthusiastic : 

"The  first  part  ended  with  two  songs  with  violin 
obligate,  by  Oscar  Weil,  which  v/ere  siing  by  Miss 
Beutler  and  played  by  Louis  Schmidt,  Sr.  Miss 
Beutler  made  a  really  proper  impression,  her 
beautiful  voice  and  musical  earnest  manner  win- 
ning all  hearts.  Mr.  Schmidt  played  the  violin 
part  with  great  discretion  which  Mr.  Weil  might 
have  wisely  emulated  in  the  pianoforte  accompa- 
niment which  was  much  too  loud." 
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However,    John  Haraden  Pratt,  in  the   before -mentioned 

article,    comraented     most   favorably      on  Mr.   Weil's      appearance 

with  Emil  Sauret  in  1875: 

"I  recollect  a  delightful  evening  spent  in  Ger- 
mania  Hall,  Oakland.  Emil  Sauret  was  here  and 
gave  a  concert  that  night,  assisted  by  Miss 
Beutlcr  and  Oscar  Weil.  Mr.  Weil  was  wounded 
in  the  hand  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  dn. sabled 
for  playing  the  violin,  sol  never  heard  him 
play  but  that  once.  Ho  carried  his  part  all 
right  in  a  duet  with  Sauret,  and  Sauret  ripped 
out  the  Carnival  of  Venice  in  grand  style." 

It  v/as  during  this  period  that  he  began  his  career 
in  the  theatre.  He  v/as  with  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  capacity  of  general  director.  Interest  in 
grand  opera  had  somewhat  diminished  in  the  seventies,  but  the 
music  of  Offenbach  and  his  imitators  gained  great  popularity. 
By  the  end  of  the  decade,  hov/ever,  there  was  a  revival  when 
the  impresario  Maples  on  brought  a  grand  opera  company  to  the 
city.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  too,  came  into  its  own  and  the 
second  appearance  of  Pinafore  in  America  occurred  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  1879,  presented  by  Alice  Oates 
and  her  company. 

In  1881,  Weil  left  San  Francisco  and  toured  the 
country  as  director  of  light  opera  companies.  For  some  time 
he  was  associated  with  the  Eostonian  Ideals, forerunner  of  the 
later  famous  Bostonlans,  for  whom  he  was  general  musical  di- 
rector fer  4  years.  During  the  15  years  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  theatre,  he  wrote  his  operettas:  Pyramus  and  Thi s be , 
The  War -Time  Wedding,  and  Pygmalion  and  Suzette.   The  latter 
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he  wrote  in  3  weeks  to  supply  a  tenth  opera  for  the  Bostonians 
during  their  stay  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  performed  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  April  1890,  with  a  cast  v;hich  included  Marie 
Stone,  W.  H.  McDonald,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  George  Forthing- 
ham,  Fred  Dixon,  Edwin  W  .  Huff,  and  A.  E.  Nichols. 

Weil  married  Phoebe  Cummings  in  1872,  and  during  the 
years  of  theatrical  work  he  was  of  necessity  av/ay  from  his 
wife  and  little  son  Leo  a  great  part  of  the  time.  A  clear  in- 
sight into  the  man's  character  is  revealed  in  the  letters 
written  to  his  wife  during  those  absences .  In  Oscar  Weil; 
Letters  and  Commentaries,  compiled  and  published  ahortly  after 
his  death,  a  few  exoerpts  are  printed: 

August  29,  1881:  "I  am  hard  at  my  opera,  and  if 
everything  goes  well  shall  finish  up  before  Dec- 
ember; b^  then  anyway.  The  story  &c .  seem  very 
bright  and  funny,  and  I  am  filling  it  up  with 
Spanish  (Havanese)  color  in  the  melodies  and 
accompaniments.  I  have  almost  a  third  of  it 
down  on  paper  and  have  even  begun  to  score,  as 
I  can  do  this  when  not  in  trim  for  composition 
....Lots  of  love  to  both  of  you;  the  market  is 
full  of  California  Fruity  and  every  time  I  see 
it,  it  makes  rae  homesick  after  you.  I  am  look- 
ing up  cards  for  Leo." 

London,  November  9,1883:  "Have  been  out  several 
times  to  dinner;  last  evening  with  Hebb  (of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  1/Vorks )  to  a  very  swell 
crowd,  and  am  to  do  an  evening  at  Lady  Wi Ide ' s 
(Oscar's  Mamma)  next  week. ,. .London,  although 
I  knov/  it  pretty  well,  amazes  and  bev/ilders  one  I 
It  is  so  immense,  and  has  such  tremendous  go. 
It  is  like  a  hundred  Nov/  Yorks  in  one,...  The 
maid  servants  here  are  as  neat  and  tidy  as 
possible,  and  seem  quite  a  different  race  from 
those  one  sees  at  home," 

New  York,  June  25,  1885:  " . . , ,Sullivan  is  to 
arrive  here  next  week,  but  goes  on  at   once  to 
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Gala.,  where  he  has  some  business.  Shall  prob- 
ably not  see  him  until  he  returns  this  way. 
I  am  feeling  unusually  well,  and  looking  v;ell, 
they  say.  The  cool  spring  has  been  good  for  me. 
But  the  organ  grinders,  pianos,  ambitious  so- 
pranos &c ,  in  the  neighborhood  make  life  pretty 
hare!  in  the  sumraer,  when  everyono  lives  with 
open  windows ... .Funny  how  my  violin  songs  are 
spreading,  I  have  read  and  heard  of  their  being 
sung  in  at  least  20  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  season;  also  in  Berlinjand 
always   with  success...." 

New  York,  November  12,  1895:  ".,..1  don't  imag^e 
the  opera  will  prove  what  is  called  a  great  pop- 
ular success;  it  is  probably  too  serious  for 
that.  But  it  seems  to  have  made  an  impression, 
and  the  Management  thinks  it  will  do  some  busi- 
ness. The  newspapers  were  not  nice,  but  I  didrit 
expect  they  would  be.  They  like  to  say  soiDie- 
thing  smart,  and  in  case  of  a  new  work  don't  dare 
to  praise,  lest  their  judgment  should  not  be  con- 
firmed when  the  piece  gets  East.  I  know  tbem  of 
old,    asses   all.'" 

The  opera  referred  to  was  The  Vifar-Time  Wedding, 
whJ.ch  received  its  first  performance  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
San  Francisco,  on  October  28,  1895.  Although  Weil  worked  in 
and  about  the  theatre  for  more  than  15  years,  he  never  felt 
that  his  talents  were  best  expressed  in  that  medium.  He  pre- 
ferred, rather,  chamber  music, lieder,  and  chorals.  His  ideals 
were  very  high  and  the  commercialism  of  the  theatre  irked  him. 
He  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1898  to  remain  until  his 
death. 

Weil  gave  an  interview  to  Miss  Blanche  Partington, 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Call,  May  11,  1902,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  compositions.  In  the  work  room  of  his  house, 
with  a  music-laden  piano  and  a  picturesque  litter  of  half- 
finished  scores,  with  his  beloved  books  surrounding  hira_,  Weil 
told  her: 
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"I  have  more  unprlnted  than  printed  stuff.... 
The  larger  things  are  firstly,  not  so  much  de- 
sired (from- 30  unimportant  a  person  as  I  am), 
and  secondly,  one  is  not  anxious  to  let  them  go 
until  one  is  convinced  that  they  are  at  least 
as  all  right  as  one  can  make  them.  And  I  am 
never  too  satisfied  with  my  stuff.  There  is  a 
symphonic  overture  given  several  times  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  In  London.... an  oratorio  The 
Passion,  several  things  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, a  violin  sonata  and  much  else  among  the 
great  unprinted  and  there  probably  they  will 
stay, 

"A  man  who  does  much  teaching  finds  it  very 
hard  to  get  the  repose  for  composition  and  I  am 
content  to  do  smaller  things  when  in  the  mood. 
Once  in  a  while  I  fish  out  a  little  bionch  and 
print.  Then  I  may  go  on  for  several  years  and 
except  to  do  work  for  study--qulte  forget  that 
I  ever  had  the  ambition  to  be  a  composer.  Truth 
to  tell  I  am  more  interested  in  the  work  of  my 
pupils  than  in  my  own  attempts.  What  I  have 
left  of  ambition  is  for  them." 

Being  asked  which  of  his  compositions  were  his  fa- 
vorites, he  replied: 

"Oh,  I  don't  V:now.  There  are  some  things  for 
v/omen's  voices,  one  in  canon  form,  that  I  should 
have  thought  rather  good  if  some  other  fellow 
had  done  them.  (These  by  the  way  are  among  the 
most  delightful  examples  of  concerted  work  for 
female  voices). 

"Possibly  my  most  important  work  is  that  for 
the  use  of  children — the  six  Sonatinas  I  perhaps 
think  best  of.  I  did  ti.ree  operettas  for  chil- 
dren with  H.C.Bunner  that  were  great  fun  to  do," 

Mas  Partington  continues  in  her  article: 

"Sometimes  he  writes  his  own  verses  to  songs, 
signing  them  'From  the  Norwegian,  '  'From  the 
Basque,'  'From  the  Portugese,'  etc.  The  Weil 
songs  are  many  and  beautiful.  One  of  the  most 
popular,  Nordica  sang  here  a  short  while  ago. 
Possibly  those  written  to  the  Goethe  texts  are 
best  known,  they  have  a  large  vogue  in  Germany, 
Then  there  are  the  well-known  songs  with  violin 
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obligate  (opus  10)  five  German  songs,  another 
violin  series,  later  and  finer,  and  yet  another 
set  (opus  28)  The  latest,  just  in  print  (op. 
31,32)  comprise  three  Shakespearian  songs,  very 
cliaracteristic,  full  and  quaintly  flavored,  and 
three  dainty  modern  songs.  There  are  to  come 
also  three  trios  for  women's  voices  and  piano- 
forte (op. 33)  three  English  songs  (op. 34)  and 
six  songs   in  canon  for  women's   voices    (op. 35)." 

In  speaking   of  Weil's     work  with  the  Bostonians   and 

the   Bostonian  Ideals,    she  said: 

"While  he  was  with  the  Ideals,  the  young  imper- 
tinent was  doing  such  things  as  interpolating 
acts  in  the  Fille  du  Regiment  and  taking  like 
liberties  with  other  less   sacred  creations," 

She  concluded  her  interview  with  the  celebrated  but 

modest  pedagogue  with: 

"Then  came  art  criticism  for  many  years  on  The 
Critic  of  Now  York,  and  there  are  few  musicians 
here  who  forgot  ^he  deft  and  playfully  ironic 
pen  that  doalt  with  mattriers  musical  on  the  Argo- 
naut not  very  long  ago.  As  a  critic,  to  a  cora- 
prehensivc   knowledge  he  adds   acute   judgment,    an 

adroit     opigrammatic  fashion  of   expression 

'So  you  300,  there's  not  much  to  talk  about  me, 
after   all,'   Mr.    Well  modestly  concluded." 

According  to  John  Haraden  Pratt's     articles,    before 

mentioned,   Weil  jointed  the  Musicians'      Club  and  became        its 

president  in  1900.   Among   the   anecdotes    of  the  members   of  that 

club,    Pratt   throws    some      light   on  Well     as    the  bon  vivant  and 

social  mixer.     Speaking  of  a  dinner  given  for     Weil,   ho  said: 

"...dinner  at  Louis'  Fashion  Restaurant,  called 
the  'Fly  Trap'  and  a  well-known  rondo zvoua  of  the 
Tivoll  artists.  It  was  located  at  the  junction 
of  Market  and  Sutter  Streets.  Louis  allowed  us 
to  come  out  of  friendship  for  Mr.  Weil.  Lake 
Tahoe   trout  was   the   feature    of   the  menu," 
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Again,  speaking  of  Ladles'  Night  at  Jules  Restaur- 
ant,   315   Pine   Street,    he  wrote: 

"The  new  program  had  a  nvunber  on  it  composed  by 
I'Ir.  Weil--a  numorous  skit  with  original  words, 
in  which  the  names  of  different  members  were 
brought   in." 

The  Ladies'  Night  of  May  27,  1901,  at  the  California 
Hotel,  had  as  its  outstanding  feature  (according  to  the  pro- 
gram): "Oratorio  in  Two  Farts,  set  to  music  to  the  words, 
'Jimmy  Lend  me  Your  Saw.'"  One  paragraph  in  the  Invitation 
reads    thus : 

"The  different  parts  of  the  work  have  been  ap- 
portioned as  follows: the  order  of  the  keys  hav- 
ing been  thought  out  with  great  care,  and  the 
different  parts  assigned  according  to  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  distinguished  member-composers. 
The  length  of  a  single  number  is  limited  to 
twenty-four  measures,    or    two  minutes." 

In  this  extraordinary  oratorio,  ¥eil's  part  was  a 
chorus   v/ith  obligate,    E  major. 

At  the  time  of  the  1906  fire,  Weil  had  the  partly 
finished  score  of  an  oratorio.  This  work  was  stolen  or  lost 
in  the  general  turmoil  and  was  never  recovered.  It  seems 
probable  that  Weil  regarded  it  as  his  most  ambitious  work;  at 
all  events,  he  made  no  effort  to  re-writo  it, and  a  short  time 
later,  gave  up  all  original  creative  work.  His  standard  of 
perfection  was  high.  His  compositions  fell  so  far  below  his 
ideals,  that,  although  it  was  a  great  sacrifice,  he  renounced 
it  in  ordei"  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  teaching  and  aiding 
others    to   express    themselves. 
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In  Oscar  Well;  Letters  and  Papers,  the  authors  said: 

"To  teaching  he  brought  all  the  best  of  his  vai> 
ied  experience  J  his  one  aim  was  sound  musician- 
sbip,  Merc  technical  exhibitions  were  to  him 
less  than  nothing  and  his  interest  was  always 
f ocussed  on  the  deep  musical  significance  of  the 
composition. " 

"A  lesson  from  Mr.  Well  was  to  the  young  student 
an  educational  adventure.  He  constantly  journey- 
ed far  from  the  immediate  business  of  the  hour 
into  fields  of  general  culture, into  the  discus- 
sion of  books,  painting  and  poetry.  For  he  was 
deeply  versed  In  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  English,  French  and  German  peoples;  and  had 
brought  away  from  his  contact  with  these  an  im- 
aginative power  and  a  wealth  of  allusion  which 
served  to  illuminate  his  own  art.  To  him  art 
v;as  all  comprehensive  and  music  only  one  of  Its 
manifestations ." 

In  a  speech  before  the  Music  Section  of  the  Adelph- 

ian  Club  In  Alameda,  October  11,  1902  (quoted  in  full  in  the 

Oscar  Well;   Letters  and  Papers)  he  said  in  regard   to  music 

training  for  children; 

"...music  study  is  considered  as  something  out- 
side of  the  real  work  of  the  child--an  accom- 
pllshjaont  supplemental  to  the  general  education 
...is  not  supposed  to  seriously  affect  the 
childfe  life  in  any  way  or  to  have  any  Influence 
upon  its  future.  V/hereas  this  influence  If  we 
are  but  able  to  see  rightly  v/hat  constituted  an 
Influence  is  quite  like  to  become  an  important 
factor  In  the  shaping  of  the  child's  character 
...It  Is  quite  Impossible  that  a  child  should  be 
encourgaed  to  do  anything  superficially  and  not 
be  the  worst  for  it. .. .Certainly  the  playing  of 
mere  notes  of  any  composition  if  that  were  all 
of  It  as  it  too  frequently  Is — would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  it  costs  J  It  would  not  help 
you  to  a  recognition  of  the  meaning,  the  beau- 
ties, the  Interesting  development  that  there  may 
be  there;  and  until  you  have  learned  to  hear 
and  value  these  things  you  have  wasted  every 
hour  you  have  given  to  your  practicing. 
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"The  fingers  must  be  prepared  to  do  the  work; 
but  the  brain  and  heart  must  direct — must  tell 
them  what  to  do.  And  when  it  is  done  it  must 
be  the  mind  and  the  heart  that  speak,  and  they 
only. 

"There  is  much  doing  of  music  in  our  day;  much 
playing  of  instruments  and  singing  of  songs, 
much  going  to  concerts  and  opera;  it  is  one  of 
the  vices  of  our  time — I  should  say,  one  of  our 
approved  methods  of  time  wasting.  For  any  use 
of  our  time  that  does  not  include  some  form  of 
serious  thought,  some  degree  of  growth  of  the 
better  self,  is  a  waste  of  that  time  and  an  act 
of  Injustice  to  ourselves.  There  Is  no  standing 
still  for  the  soul." 

Oscar  Weil  could  be  both  cutting  in  his  remarks  and 
very  kindly.  He  was  most  bitter  against  anything  which  he 
considered  pretense  or  fake  —  in  speech  as  well  as  in  v/rlting> 
Actually,  this  was  but  a  veneer  of  reserve  and  brusqueness  to 
hide  the  sensitive  and  shy  person  which  he  was  at  heart.  To 
those  who  understood  him.  he  vi^as  kindly  and  generous,  and  their 
love  for  him  interpreted  for  them  his  seeming  cynicism.  His 
opinions  and  constructive  criticisms  were  deeply  appreciated 
by  his  students,  but  his  scope  as  critic  went  beyond  the  more 
class  room:  he  numbered  many  famous  artists  among  those  who 
listened  and  profited  by  his  guidance.  Among  them  could  be 
listed  such  figures  as  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, Edward  Dannreuthei; 
Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Carl  and  Perepa  Rosa,  Homer  Martin,  John  La 
Farge,  the  brothers  St.  Gaudens,  William  Hunt, Stanford  White, 
Arthur  Foote,  and  John  K.  Paine. 

In  spite  of  advancing  years,  he  maintained  his  un- 
quenchable, youthful  spirits.  He  had  an  intense  love  and  un- 
derstanding for  children  which  probably  played  no  small  part 
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in  keeping  up  that  alert  and  in  many  ways  childlike  love  of 
living,  so  characteristic  of  the  true  artist.  Children,  too, 
understood  and  loved  hiin;  not  only  for  the  v/himsicality  so 
like  that  of  Stevenson  and  Carrol,  but  because  of  his  consider- 
ate treatment  of  them.   He  never  'talked  down'  to  them. 

An  episode,  indicative  of  this  rapport  with  young 
people  is  recounted  in  the  Letters  and  Papers. 

"Shortly  before  his  death,  in  the  home  of  a 
friend  v/here  several  young  people  of  the  theatre 
were  congregated,  he  listened,  musingly  for  a 
time  to  their  rather  blase  and  world-weary  con- 
versation, and  then  suddenly  broke  in  with: 
'Do  you  know,  you  young  people  amaze  me.  Here 
I  find  you  in  the  early  twenties,  talking  as 
though  you  had  tasted  all  the  joys  that  life 
has  to  offer,  v/hile  here  I  am  at  eighty,  still 
seeking  a  new  flavor  and  a  new  vice.'" 

His  son  Loo  died  in  1919,  a  fact  that  seemed  to  have 
ended  much  for  him.  After  that  he  failed  noticeably.  His 
heart  began  to  trouble  him;  and  after  several  slight  attacks, 
he  suffered  a  serious  one.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  be  re- 
covering nicely,  but  during  his  sleep,  on  the  night  of  April 
13,  1921,  he  passed  away. 

In  the  Letters  and  Papers,  the  authors  said: 

"Naturally  the  expressions  of  regret  from  the 
outer  world  were  many  and  there  v/ere  some  ex- 
tended and  genuine  tributes  to  his  memory.  For 
all  those  to  whom  at  concerts  that  animated  and 
slight  figure,  the  short  white  beard  and  mous- 
tache (tinged  with  broTm  from  his  constant  cig- 
arette), the  piercing  and  whimsical  gray  eyes 
beneath  the  bushy  brows  was  a  familiar  sight, 
all  vaguely  felt  that  San  Francisco  had  lost  in 
him  something  fine  and  lofty.  But  scattered  — 
near  and  afar--there  were  those  few  v/ho,  knowing 
that  he  of  all  uniquely  voiced  something  within 
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themselves  which  thoy  valued,  folt  a  sense  of 
irremediable--  loss,  sincere  and  moving, and  an 
awe  that  such  a  force  should  be  so  abruptly 
snatched  away. " 

John  Haraden      Pratt     in  an   article      in  the      Pacific 

Coast   Musical  Review.    January   17,    1931,    said   of  him: 

"The  death  of  Oscar  Well  was  mentioned. .. .When 
I  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1873  he  was  teaching 
here.  He  had  a  room  at  Fifth  and  Market  then, 
but  lived  later  in  Stockton  Street,  near  Geary, 
I  followed  him  from  pillar  to  post,  through  the 
years  that  I  knew  him.  At  first,  I  took  a  dis- 
like to  hlra  because  he  was  so  polemical, but  re- 
vised my  opinions  when  I  found  he  was  really  a 
stickler  for  truth.  It  was  his  outspokenness, 
regardless  of  results  that  lost  him  his  position 
as  musical  critic  of  the  Argonaut..  He  told  me 
that  himself.  When  I  went  to  Leipzig  he  gave 
me  a  beautiful  and  reverent  letter  to  Carl  Rein- 
ecko,  whome  he  addressed  as  'Master. '  He  had 
been  wounded  in  the  Civil  War  and  played  his 
violin  but  little.  I  have  mentioned,  I  think, 
that  in  concert  in  Gormania  Hall,  in  Oakland, 
about  '75,  ho  took  the  second  part  in  a  duet 
with  Emil  Sauret." 

The  friends  of  Weil  thought  that  a  simple  stone  to 
mark  his  grave  was  not  appropriate  enough  —  that  a  monument 
should  be  raised  to  his  memory.  Ray  C.Brovirn,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chronicle,    December  25,    1921,    wrote: 

"A  Memorial  Fund  of  $25,000  as  endowment  of 
scholarships  in  music  is  bettor  than  granite... 
rie  Y;rho  had  always  counted  it  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  assist  struggling  talent  will  be  most 
fittingly  honored  by  memorial  scholarships  that 
v/ill  be   a   perpetuation      of  his    generous    spirit. 

"Those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  in  later 
years  knew  him  as  a  man  of  broad  culture,  keen 
intelligence  and  caustic  Virit.  Only  those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  friendship  realized  the 
generosity  of  his  impulse,  the  warmth  of  his 
sympathies, the  fine  discrimination  of  his  taste 
and  the  kindly  tolerance  that  v/as  often  masked 
by  his    sarcasm. 
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"Only  those  familiar  with  his  early  life  and 
middle  years  knew  that  he  had  abandoned  a  fruit- 
ful career  as  composer  and  conductor  for  the 
trouble  and  joys  of  a  teacher,  because  he  be- 
came more  interested  in  the  work  of  his  pupils 
than  his  own.  They  knev/  the  characteristic 
modesty  that  made  him  say  of  his  own  work:  'I 
would  think  better  of  them,  if  they  had  been 
written  by  some  other  composer.' 

"With  the  death  of  Oscar  Weil  on  Thursday,  April 
14,  San  Francisco's  musical  colony  lost  one  of 
its  most  Important  and  in  a  way  most  unique 
members.  Only  a  day  or  two  before  his  sudden 
attack. . .he  had  attended  to  his  lessons  and  his 
regular  work  as  hale  and  hearty  as  any  one,  al- 
though enjoying  the  ripe  old  age  of  82  years. 
We  saw  him  last  at  the  Levitzki  concert  whisper- 
ing as  was  his  wont,  his  opinions  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  artist  or  the  composition  as  the 
case  might  be.  Mr.  Weil  was  a  genuine  musician 
of  the  old  school.  He  was  conservative  to  the 
last  degree  and  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
new  school  which  is  trying  to  make  aritliraetical 
problems  of  an  emotional  art. 

"Oscar  Weil  passed  most  of  his  life  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  found  some  of  his  able  reviews  in  old 
numbers  of  the  Argonaut  as  early  as  the  70's. 
He  was  a  very  able  writer,  but  very  caustic  in 
his  style;  frequently  employing  biting  sarcasin. 
He  was  as  uncompromising  in  his  critical  atti- 
tude toward  that  which  was  inefficient,  as  ho 
was  in  his  attitude  toward  ultra  modernism  for 
which  ho  could  find  no  excuse.  His  knowledge 
of  music  was  uncannily  accurate,  and  his  memory 
something  to  be  marveled  at.  As  a  theoretical 
musician  he  had  no  superior  anywhere.  He  made 
staionch  and  devoted  friends  and  bitter  enemies. 
The  former,  because  of  the  respect  they  enter- 
tained for  his  knowledge  and  his  loyalty  to 
them,  the  latter  because  of  his  habit  of  tolling 
the  truth  without  fear  of  favor, 

"Oscar  Weil  was  a  pedagogue  of  the  old  school, 
believing  in  thoroughness  and  educating  young 
musicians  according  to  the  rules  of  absolute 
efficiency  v;ithout  arousing  false  hopes  or  mak- 
ing his  lessons  merely  commercial  propositions. 
When  you  studied  v/ith  Woil,  you  were  sure  to 
know  your  business.  He  was  a  composer  who  wrote 
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little,  but  that  which  he  v/rote  was  Gxcellont 
in  every  way,  both  as  to  inspiration  and  tech- 
nical construction.  He  represontod  San  Fran- 
cisco's most  picturesque  and  characteresque 
musical  figure.  He  will  be  missed  by  hundreds. 
His   place   can  never  be   filled." 

A  pupil   of  Well's,    writing   in  the   Argonaut,        April 

23,    1921,    paid  him  a    tribute: 

"Those  who  know  Oscar  Well  rlghtly--the  real 
man,  not  the  brilliant  paradoxical  jester  who 
delighted  in  startling  us  by  the  flash  of  his 
original  fancies,  but  the  man  beneath--knew  him 
as  a  high  priest  of  beauty.  Beauty.'  How  much 
he  made  that  word  mean  to  us.'  One  hears  much 
talk  of  art,  but  of  the  integrity  of  art  hardly 
a  word.  And  to  Mr. Well  that  was  the  essential', 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  all  art;  he  preach- 
ed it,  he  lived  It;  honestly — the  repudiation 
of  the  insincere,  the  meretricious,  the  utter 
rejection  of  the  contaminating  worMly  influence 
--the  constant  striving  for  the  pure  essence  of 
things,  for  the  pure  beauty,  the  art  that  comes 
unbidden,  unheralded,  untarnished  by  thought  of 
reception  or  recognition.  Those  of  us  who  have 
spent  hours  with  him  in  his  little  room,  sur- 
rounded by  the  things  of  beauty  which  he  had 
chosen  and  loved — we  know  that  we  cannot  measure 
the  joy  and  inspiration  we  have  had  from  him. 
To  which  of  his  pupils  has  his  not  been  the  most 
telling  influence  in  the  formation  of  their 
artistic  concepts  and  ideals?  None  of  us  has 
he  touched  solely  at  this  point,  but  his  in- 
fluence has  reached  out  and  taken  root  in  all 
corners  of  our  being.  And  it  is  not  his  pupils 
alone  v/ho  have  valued  him--the  groat  men  of 
music,  Casals,  Gabrilowltsch, Bauer,  and  a  score 
of  others  have  come  to  his  temple  to  be  refresh- 
ed, rodedicatod  and  inspired.  In  his  human  re- 
lationships who  has  ever  been  so  delightful? 
Warm  and  genial,  generous  to  the  point  of  quix- 
otism, only  asking  of  others  a  small  return  of 
affection  for  the  devotion  he  lavished  upon 
them.  His  youth,'  The  youth  of  one  forever  hop- 
ing, forever  looking  into  the  spirit  of  faith 
to  the  younger  generation — forever  tolerant  of 
our  shortcomings,  forever  ready  to  encourage 
and  magnify  our  poor  attempts — that  youth,  al- 
ways  understanding,    alvirays   in  sympathy  with  the 
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young,  young  v/lth  them,  and  yet  tempered  and 
softened  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  that  came 
to  him  through  the  years.  Who  that  has  seen 
him  with  little  children  can  ever  forget  the 
charm  of  him,  the  richness  of  fancy,  the  whim- 
sicality, the  humor,  the  love  which  radiated 
from  him  in  their  presence," 

But  perhaps  the  most  profound  sentiment  on  the  art- 

Istfe  career  is  expressed  in  the  words  spoken  at  Weil's  funeral 

by  S.  W.  Young: 

"It  is  no  small  task  for  one  to  create  a  world 
of  beauty  out  of  what  one  finds  about  him.  How- 
ever, it  can  be  done,  and  it  has  been  done,  else 
we  should  never  have  known  beauty.  No  matter 
how  difficult  the  road,  the  man  who  would  create 
culture  must  pursue  it  without  faltering.  He 
must  never  weary.  Nothing  may  turn  him  aside. 
Even  friendship,  that  loveliest  of  human  rela- 
tionships, must  yield  t.ind  even  break,  if  it 
threatens  to  defeat  the  higher  purpose.  For 
him  v/ho  strives  for  culture,  nothing  may  ever 
be  too  good.  In  fact,  nothing  may  ever  be  quite 
good  enough.  It  must  ever  be  'more,  more, more' 
....It  must  be  the  aim  of  the  man  of  culture  to 
build  up,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  at  any 
cost,  the  conviction  that  strength  is  beauty, 
and  that  beauty  is  truth.  Thus  may  harmony  co^^e 
out  of  contrariety. ..  .1  have  tried  to  picture  to 
you  in  those  few  words  the  religion  of  him  who 
no  longer  walks  among  us..." 

COMPOSITIONS  OF  OSCAR  W^IL 
PIANOFORTE; 

Four  Sketches,  Opus  1   (Firth,  Pond  &  Company). 
banses  Serieuscs.  Opus  3  (Breitkopf  &  Hartol). 
Phantasi OS tucke  ,"  Opus  4   (Breitkopf  &  Hartcl). 
Fllogendo  Blatter,  Opus  6  (Breitkopf  &  Hdrtel). 
Vle-nottes,  Opus  12   (Oliver  Ditson  Company). 
Twelve  SEort  Studies.  Opus  13  (Arthur  P.  Schmidt). 
Miniatures,  Opus  lb   (Arthur  P.  Schmidt). 
Six  Valses,  Opus  16   (Arthur  P.  Schmidt). 
Ballade  in  G  minor.  Opus  17   (Arthur  P.  Schmidt), 
Trois  Morceaux,  Opus  25       (Miles  &  Thompson), 
Fouillottes,"  Opus  26  (Miles  &  Thompson). 

Six  Sonatinas,  Opus  29        (Miles  &  Thompson). 
Scherzino  (Arthur  P.  Schmidt). 
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SONGS: 


Sechs  Kleine  Lieder  fur   elne  Sin;-;;stiinme  mit  Klavier, 

Opus  7   (Breitkopf  &  Ilartel). 
Two  Songs  with  Violin  Obllgato.  Opus  10   (Breitkopf  & 

Hartel;   Arthur  P.   Sclmidt;   G.  Schirmer;    Oliver 

Ditson  Company). 
Five  Songs.  Opus  11   (Arthur  P.  Schmidt), 
Three  Songs,  Opus  23  (Mi].es  Sc   Thompson). 
Four  Ballads,  Opus  24  (Miles  &  Thompson). 
"Two  Songs  with  Obligato  for  Violin  or  Violoncello, 

Opus  27   (C.  W.  Thompson  &  Company). 
Three  Songs.   Opus  31   (Brei tkopf  &  Hartel;   Miles   & 

Thoaps  on ) . 
Three  Songs  from  Shakespeare,   Opus  32   (Breitkopf  & 

H&rtel;  Miles  oc  Thompson), 
Three  Songs,  Opus  34  (Oliver  Ditson  Company), 
Songs.  Opus  37  (MMS.), 
Songs,  Unnumbered   (Oliver  Ditson  Company), 


VOCAL  ENSEMBLE: 


OPERAS 


Quartets    for  Female  Voices,  Opus    14    (William     A. Pond), 
Part  Songs   for  Women's  Voices,    Opus   33    (Oliver  Ditson 

C  orapany ) , 
In  Maytime    (Im  Maien),     IValtzes    for  Vocal  Quarter, Opus 

35  '  (Breitkopf   So  Hartel). 
Duets    for  Alto  and  Baritone.      Opus    36      (Oliver  Ditson 

C  onpany ) . 
Three   Operettas,     (Harper     and   Brothers,    1897).      Words 

by  H.    C.    Bunnor . 


Pyramus  and  This be 

Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  based  on  the  play  of  Sir. W.  S, 

Suzette,  a  Comic  Opera  in  Three  Acts,   on  a  libretto 

adapted  from  a  French  source. 
In  Mexico,   or  A  War-Time  Wedding,   on  a  libretto  by 

C.  T.  bazey  and  Oscar  Well. 


ORCHESTRAL: 
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Symphonic   Overture    (MSS , ) . 

The    Passion,    an  Oratorio    (MSS.) 
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SOURCES; 

Arnstein^  Flora  J.,   Elkiis ,  Albert  I.,  Young,  Stewart 

W.   Oscar  Y'/ell;  Letters  and  Papers.  (San  Francisco, 

Grabhorn  Press,  1923). 
Fredricks,  J.  I.I.  California  Composers. 
Young,  John  P.  Pacific  Coast  Metropolis. 
Sherman  and  Eyde  Musical  Review;  November  1874. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  May  11,  1902;  July  10,  1908; 

December  25,  1921. 
Pacific  Coast  Musical  Review;  April  23,1921;  December 

5,'  1927;  August  20,  December  20,  1928;  November  8, 

1930;  January  17,  1931. 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  April  15,  1921. 
Musical  America;  April  30,  1931. 


HENRY        BICKFORD        PASMORE      (    1857   -    ) 


Photo:      Courtesy  of     Mrs,   Margaret  Maxfield 


EARLY     MASTER      TEACHERS 


GROUP  TWO 

1.  Eugenlo  Bianchi 

2.  Gustav  Hinrichs 

3.  Louis  Lisser 

4.  John  P.  Morgan 

5.  John  Haraden  Pratt 

6.  Julian  Rehn  Waybur 
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EARLY  MASTER  TEACHERS 

BIANCHI.   Eugenlo;      pedagogue,      singer,    impresario      Cb.      1823, 
Lucca,    Italy J    d.    June   22,    1895,      San  Francisco). 

Eugenio  Bianchi,  one  of  the  foremost  operatic  tenors 
of  his  day,  was  born  of  a  prominent  Italian  family,  and  stud- 
ied voice  under  such  famous  Italian  vocal  masters  as  Pacini. 
After  touring  throughout  the  civilized  world,  he  met  and 
married  Giovanna  di  Campagna  in  Mexico  while  on  a  tour.  She 
in  her  own  right  was  hailed  as  a  superb  artist.  From  Mexico 
they  brought  a  company  of  their  own  to  San  Francisco,  arriving 
in  1857.  They  were  taken  immediately  to  the  city's  heart,  and 
here   they  remained  the   balance    of   their   lives. 

Bianchi  excelled  in  the  art  of  bel  canto.  Critics 
pronounced  his  voice  superior  to  that  of  Tamagno  and  even  to 
that  of  Campanini.  For  10  jT-ears  the  Bianchi  opera  company 
continued  to  delight  San  Francisco  audiences.  In  1865,  they 
left  the  stage  and  opened  a  school  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
mus  ic . 

Bianchi  introduced  not  only  his  wife  to  the  music 
loving  public  of  San  Francisco,  but  also  such  artists  as 
Elvira  Brambilla,  Eliza  Biscaccianti,  Luisa  D'Ormy,  Giuseppe 
Mancusi,  Luigi  Grossi,  George  Gregg,  Harry  Courtaine,  S. 
Milleri,  and  Mme .  Agatha  States.  He  also  gave  the  first  per- 
formance   of  Faust  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Bianchis  are  survived  by  an  only  son,  Eugenio 
Bianchi,    Jr.,    an     attorney-at-law  in  San  Francisco. 
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HINRICHS,  Gustav;  pedagogue,  conductor,  composer  (b.  December 
10,  1850,  Mecklenburg,  Germany). 

After  completing  his  education,  Hinrichs  joined  an 
opera  orchestra  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  He  came  to  San  Francisco 
in  1870,  where  for  15  years  he  taught,  conducted  and  composed. 
In  1885  he  became  assistant  to  Theodore  Thomas  in  the  American 
Opera  Company. 

During  the  years  that  Hugo  Mansfeldt  was  instructor 
at  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  in  Benecia,  California,  Hinrichs 
also  taught  there,  giving  vocal  lessons.  The  Sherman  and  Hyde 
Musical  Review  for  September  1876,  in  reviewing  a  concert  at 
the  school,  said  that:  "Mr. Gustav  Hinrichs  is  known  as  one  of 
the  best  vocal  instructors  in  the  State." 

Hinrichs   did  much  to  foster  symphonic  music  and 

opera  in  San  Francisco.   He  founded  the   Philharmonic  Society 

and  conducted  it  for   six  seasons „   For  several  years  he  was 

musical  director  of  the   Tivoli   Theatre   and  v/as   the  first 

person  to  introduce   popular  priced  opera  in  the  city.   The 

Argonaut,  February  21,  1880,  spoke  of  his  activities: 

"The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society ..  .has  found  in  Mr. 
Gustav  Hinrichs,  and  able  and  competent  conductor." 

However,  the  same  paper  for  October  2,  1882,  in  re- 
viewing a  concert  which  he  conducted,  said: 

"I/tr.  Hinrichs  is  rather  a  hard  leader,  depending 
more  on  the  angular  precision  of  his  baton  than 
on  sympathy  with  his  musicians." 

Hinrichs'  compositions  were  frequently  played  in  the 

early  days.   His  opera.   The  Forgotten  Outpost,  was  the  first 
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German  opera  to  be  composed  in  San  Francisco,  It  was  present- 
ed at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  April  15,  1877.  Another  of  his 
operas  was  presented  in  Philadelphia,  July  30,  1891. 

After  leaving  San  Francisco,  Hinrichs  was  manager 
and  conductor  of  his  own  company  for  10  years*  Ho  conducted 
at  the  Columbia  University  from  1899  to  1906;  and  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  1903  to  1908.  He  conducted  the  first 
American  performances  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana  in  1891,  of 
I  Pagliacci  in  1893,  and  of  Manon  Lescaut  in  1894. 

Eventually,  Gustav  Hinrichs  returned  to  the  Bay  Re- 
gion where  he  now  (1940)  lives  in  quiet  retirement. 


SOURCES; 

Sherman  and  Hyde  Musical  Review;  September  1876, 
Argonaut;  February  21,  1880;  October  2,  1882. 
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LISSER.    Louis;    pedagogue,    pianist    (Td.    November   29,    1850, Stet- 
tin,   Pomerania;    d.    October    13,1919,    San  Francisco). 

Louis  Llsser  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1879,  after 
having  studied  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  and  having  given  con- 
certs throughout  Europe.  He  appeared  mo.ny  times  in  public 
recital  and  very  soon  established  himself  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  city.  The  Argonaut,  February  27,  1881,  described  his 
performance   at  a  benefit  matinee; 

"...among  other  attractive  numbers  Schuinann's 
Pa  pi  lions  for  the  pianoforte  to  be  played  by  liir. 
Louis  Lisser  which  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
will  be  the  first  public  appearance  in  tliis  city 
of  that  interesting  and  delightful  work...  It  is 
altogether  a  delightful  1  work  and  Mr.  Lisser (wtom 
I  have  heard  play  it  in  private )plays  it  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  all  its   subtle    quality," 

At    that   time      Ernst  Hartmann  was    dean      of   the   music 
department      of   the     Mills   Seminary  in     Oakland.      He    taught     a 
method  directly   opposed  to   that   of  Mr.  Liaser;    consequently     a 
great   rivalry     sprang  up  between   the    pupils   of   the    tv/o   teachers. 
The   argument  was    concerned   largely  v/ith  the     method   of  passing 
the    thumb   in  runs   and   scales.     (See:articlo    on  ERNST   I^RTMNN). 

In  1880,  Lisser  v;as  offered  Hartmann's  position  at 
the  .Seminary  v;hich  he  accepted  and  hold  until  1910  v/hen  he  \ras 
made  Dean  Emeritis  and  a  trustee  of  the  college.  (By  this 
time   Mills   Seminary  had  become   the   present  Mills   College). 

Lisser  was  active  in  many  Diusical  organizations.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a 
charter  member    of   the  Musicians'      Club.      During   the   season   of 
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1897  ho  served  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco  S^phanj  Orch- 
estra, He  v;as  a  life  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  the  Chit 
Chat  Club,    and   the  Commonwealth  Club. 

One  of  Lisser's  long-standing  desires  was  to  build 
up  a  music  department  for  the  Public  Library  —  a  desire  which 
he  shared  in  common  with  Julian  WaybxH'.  He  left  the  library 
700  volumes  on  musical  subjects.  Rcdfern  Mason  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,    May  2,    1920,    said   of   this: 

"Louis  Lisser  was  one  of  our  best  musicians,  a 
gifted  pianist,  and  inspired  teacher, and  what  is 
rarer,    a  man   of  profound  culture.... 

"...Lisser  v/as  manifestly  a  man  of  insatiable 
curiosity.  A  book  for  him  if  it  dealt  with  music 
had  the  same  fascination  that  a  scrap  of  lottos 
od  papyrus  has  for  an  Egyptologist  or  a  fragment 
of  quc.rtz  veined  v;ith  metal  for  a  minorologist. 
IVhen  your  Moslem  sees  a  bit  of  printed  paper  ly- 
ing oa  the  ground  ho  piously  picks  it  up,  for  It 
may  by  chance  have  written  on  it  the  words  of 
Mohamet.  Something  of  the  same  spirit,  I  imagmo 
actuated  Mr.  Lisser  whenever  he  saw  a  book  which 
dealt  mth  music.  Hidden  in  its  pages  there 
might  be  something  of  the  mystery  of  music,  and 
the  unraveling  of  that  delectable  riddle  was  his 
life's   occupation.,.. 

"If  v/c  would  understand  a  musician,  wc  must  ftim- 
iliarlze  ourselves  with  is  personality;  wo  must 
follow  his  footsteps  along  the  path  of  self-do- 
ve lopmont  . 

"The  books  which  Louis  Lissor  has  loft  to  the 
Public  Library  of  San  Francisco  helps  us  to  do 
this.  There  is  something  for  all  of  us.  None 
will  try  to  road  all  of  them.  Probably  I:Ir.  Lis- 
ser himself  knew  the  ejct  to  skip  when  his  author 
prosed  over  much.  But  after  all,  a  book  is  the 
picture  of  a  soul,  and  what  in  the  world  is  more 
fascinating   than   that?" 
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After  Lisser's   death,  of  a   lingering  illness,    Alfred 

Metzf^er  wrote   an  editorial  in   the   Pacific  Coast   Musical  Review, 

Issue   of   October  25,    1919.      He   said: 

"Dr.  Lisser  possibly  enjoyed  one  of  the  brif^ht- 
est  and  most  successfbl  musical  careers  among  the 
well-known  educators  in  Calif ornj.a.  For  many 
years  he  occupied  one  of  the  leading  positions 
as  piano  pedagogue  in  San  Francisco  and  the  pres- 
ent excellent  character  of  the  music  department 
at  MilLs  College  ov/es  a  great  deal  to  the  splen- 
did pioneer  work  of  this  brilliant  musician. 
That  the  authorities  of  Mils  College  rocoghized 
the  value  of  Dr. Lisser's  remarkable  foundation- 
al work  may  be  gathered  from  the  iact  that  the 
largest  auditorium  at  this  famous  women's  college 
is   named  Lisser  Hall, 

"Dr.  Lisser  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  most 
energetic  musical  educators  San  Francisco  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  sustain.  He  came  many 
years  ago  from  Berlin  and  settled  here,  forging 
rapidly  ahead  and  m.aking  a  name  for  himself  be- 
cause of  his  unusual  skill  as  a  teacher  and  his 
strict  adherence  to  thoroughness  in  his  musical 
education.  As  head  of  the  music  department  of 
Mills  College  he  had  opportunity  to  employ  his 
splendid  faculties  as  educator,  with  the  result 
that  this  department  :5s  now  enjoying  a  reputation 
second  to  no  musical  collego  anywhere ...  the  fac- 
ulty being  maintained  inpon  the  sincere  and  thor- 
ough foundation  laid  by  Dr.  Lisser.  Personally 
he  was  a  dignified, v^ell-informod  and  splendidly 
equipped  pianist  and  instructor.  He  had  a  host 
of  sincere  friends  and  admirers  not  the  least  of 
whom  consisted  of  ablo  students  who  owed  him  a 
solid  and  sound  educational  training.  Prior  to 
1915  Dr.  Lisser  entered  upon  a  tour  around  the 
world,  and  it  is  possibly  owing  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed period  of  inactivity  occasioned  by  his 
sudden  change  in  his  mode  of  life, which  was  al- 
ways centered  in  his  work— that  brought  en  a  sud- 
den stroke  of  paralysis  while  he  -..as  preparing 
to  attend  a  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  Ever 
since  that  time  Dr.  Lisser  has  been  ailing  and 
those  of  us  who  were  always  used  to  see  him 
about  with  springing  step  and  virile  energy, 
could  not  help  but  bo  depressed  when  noting  the 
difficulty  he  experienced  in  moving  about.  How- 
ever his  love  for  music  continued  to  be  upper- 
most'in  his  mind.      For   notwithstanding  his   grcat 
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handicap  he  attended  the  foremost  musical  events, 
among  which  he  counted  the  Symphony  concerts  at 
which  he  continued  to  be  a  regular  visitor. 

"The  demise  of  Dr,  Lisser  leaves  a  vacancy  in 
our  pedagogical  field,  inasmuch  as  instructors 
of  his  uncompromising  conscientiousness  are  al- 
together too  rare  to  have  their  ranks  thinned 
even  by  one  member.  The  value  of  Dr.  Lisser  as 
a  prominent  factor  in  San  Francisco's  musical 
life,  will  be  estimated  by  the  nxii-aerous  efficient 
artists  and  musicians  he  trained  according  to 
the  highest  and  noblest  principles  of  the  art." 


SOURCES: 

Gr ove ' s   Dictionary   of  Music   and  Musicians . 

MacMillan's   Encyclopaedia    of   Music  and  Musicians. 

Argonaut:   February  27,    1881, 

San  Francisco  Examiner:      October   14,    1919;   May  2,192a 
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MORGAN.  Jolin  P.  t    pedagogue,  organist,  pianist   (b.  1845, New 
York;  d.  1879,  Oakland,  California). 

Little  is  known  of  this  beloved  pedagogue.  He  came 
to  California  from  Now  York,  for  his  health,  in  1874,  settling 
first  in  Santa  Barbara  and  finally  in  Oakland.  For  a  time  he 
taught  at  Mils  Seminary  but  later  established  his  own  conser- 
vatory. He  was  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Trinity  Church. 
In  the  late  70s,  he  organized  and  conducted  the  Morgan  Glee 
Club  which  gave  concerts  in  Oakland  and  vicinity.  The  Sherman 
and  Hyde  Musical  Review,  April  1878, commented  on  one  of  these 
concerts  and  praised  the  club  for  having  Morgan  as  leader: 

"The  Morgan  Glee  Club  fully  j\^stified  their  re- 
putation by  singing  their  numerous  and  instruct- 
ing selections  thoroughly ... .The  Oaklanders  are 
fortunate  in  having  among  them  a  musician  of  as 
much  skill,  experience  and  taste  as  Prof.  Morgan 
to  assist  in  their  instruction  asv/ell  as  amuse- 
ment." 

The  Oakland  Times,  May  17,  1878,  reviewed  a  concert 
given  in  Independent  Church,  at  which  the  Glee  Club  was  assist- 
ed by  solo  efforts  from  other  important  musicians  of  the  per- 
iod. While  the  reviewer  was  a  bit  caustic  at  the  expense  of 
some  of  the  visiting  celebrities,  he  had  praise  for  Morgan: 

"The  orchestra  was  well  balanced. « .This  is  due 
largely  to  the  master  conductor.  Prof,  John  P. 
Morgan.  The  Morgan  Glee  Club  is  a  body  of  sing- 
ers of  which  our  city  is  justly  proud.... 

"This  v/as  followed  by  a  sonata  for  violon-'cello 
and  organ,  'Corelli'  by  Mr,  Julius  Hinrichs  and 
Prof*  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  is  perfectly  at  home 
with  the  organ  and  he  was  well  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hinrichs.  Three  movements,  allegro, andante  con 
intermezzo,  and  allegro  e  presto  of  Morgan  's 
»Trio  in  B  minor, '  were  next  given,  Mr.  Sauret, 
piano,  Mr.  Heyman  violin  and  Mr.  Hinrichs,  vio- 
lon-'cello. 
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"From  v/hat  could  be  hoard  of  the  two  latter 
gent lemon,  which  was  mainly  In  thoir  solos  and 
duets,  they  wore  evidently  up  to  thoir  usual 
measure  of  excellence,  with  v/hlch  the  priblic  Is 
familiar.  That  Mr,  Sauret  has  full  command  of 
the  pianoforte  is  not  to  be  denied;  that  he  has 
too  much  command  of  it  is  equally  true.  A  Decker 
'Grand, '  its  cover  raised  at  the  right  angle  to 
intensify  its  full  volume  of  sound  direct  to  the  , 
listeners  ears,  and  a  sledge-hammer  performer  on 
the  keys  left  little  audible  but  piano,  piano, 
piano.  The  second  movement  retrieved  the  first 
and  was  warmly  applauded,  but  even  in  this  an- 
dante the  piano  boiled  over  several  times.  The 
third  movement,  allegro  e  presto,  appealed  at 
once  to  Mr.  Sauret 's  forte  (good  word)  and  a 
piano  jangle  resulted.  A  beautiful  bit  of  an- 
dante at  the  close  however,  put  t'-je  audience  jun 
good  humour.  The  next  number  v;as.  Etude  and 
Rondo,  for  violin  and  piano,  by  John  P.  Morgan. 
His  delightful  composition  met  the  same  fate  as 
its  predecessor  had  before  it.  l^/hy  will  Mr, 
Sauret  use    the    loud  pedal  so  much?" 

In  the  Daily  Evening  Post,  of  August  10,  1878,  is 
a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Morgan  had  accepted  the  position 
of    organist  at  St.   John's   Church. 

Morgan  was  well-known  throughout  the  state  as  a  ped- 
agogue. Among  his  successful  pupils  wore:  Henry  B.  Pasm.ore, 
John  Haraden  Pratt,  Sir  Henry  Heyman,  and  many  others.  Ho 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  on  the  coast  in  the 
field  of  theory  and  harmony.  Most  of  the  music  used  by  his 
choruses  and  choirs  was  arranged  by  him.  His  composition  for 
orgaa  Introduction  and  Fugue,  was  published  by  W.A.  Pond  and 
Company,    New  York,    1876. 

SOURCES: 

Sherman  and  Hyde  Musical  Review:  October  1874;   Sept- 

— ember  1876;  September  1B7V;  April  1878. 

The  Oakland  Times,  Oakland,  California,  May  17,  1878. 

Dally  Evening  Post,   San  B'rancisco,   Au.gust  10,  1878. 
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PRATT.  John  Haraden;  pedagogue,  organist,  composer  (b.  Nov- 
ember 20,  1848,  Freeport,  Maine j  d,  February  26, 
1938,  San  Francisco).  Parents:  Simeon  and  Joan 
Emerson  (Dennison)  Pratt.  Married:  Sophie  A.  Chris- 
tian, August  23,  1890,   Children:  Haraden  Pratt, 

John  Haraden  Pratt  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
respected  teachers  of  San  Francisco,  a  personification' cf  that 
ovei>used  phrase  "a  gentleman  of  the  old  school."  His  ability 
as  a  teacher  of  musical  theory,  harmony  and  counterpoint  was 
such  that  many  teachers  of  the  early  days  studied  under  him. 
One  of  his  most  notable  pupils  in  composition  v;as  his  own 
niece,  Mary  Carr  Moore,  well-known  California  composer. 

Mr.  Pratt  wrote  music  because  he  loved  it  and  be- 
cause it  was  a  part  of  him  that  had  to  be  expressed.  The 
monetary  side  of  the  art  never  interested  him;  and  as  a  re- 
sult, very  little  of  his  work  was  ever  published.  Before 
1886,  there  was  a  song  published,  Oh,  Dry  Those  Tears.  His 
most  popular  work,  a  Trio  in  G  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello 
has  been  played  often  by  the  Pasmore  Trio;  a  large  work, 
an  English  Mass  for  male  voices,  written  for  the  High  Epis- 
copal Church  service,  was  unfortunately  lost  by  a  visiting 
rector  to  whom  it  had  been  loaned.  Mr.  Pratt  never  felt  the 
need  of  rev/riting  it.  Most  of  his  compositions,  however, were 
written  for  special  occasions,  as  they  arose  in  his  work 
as  organist,  and  were  in  most  cases  laid  aside  or  forgotten 
after  their  immediate  use  had  been  accomplished. 

No  better  account  of  the  man  could  be  given  than 
his  own  words,  written  for  The  Diapason,   December  1,  1934. 
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"My  father  was  a  very  able  teacher  of  singing 
and  had  a  beautiful  tenor  voice.  Besides  being 
a  strong  voice,  there  was  an  octave  of  falsetto, 
which  he  lost  v/hen  about  48  years  of  age.  His 
children  were  taught  to  sing  from  infancy.  Our 
family  was  one  of  literary  tastes.  I  went  to 
the  district  school  and  attended  two  terms  of 
the  celebrated  North  Yarmouth  Academy:  also  one 
term  of  the  Edward  Little  Institute  at  Auburn, 
Maine.  Yet  most  of  what  education  I  had  was 
picked  up  after  leaving  school. When  I  expressed 
a  wish  to  take  up  music  as  a  calling,  my  father 
said: 'Go  ahead  and  make  your  fortune,'  So  leav- 
ing the  farm,  I  bound  myself  as  apprentice  for 
three  years  to  Small  &  Knight,  manufacturers  of 
melodeons  and  parlor  organs  in  Portland,  Maine. 
At  organ  building  I  continued  to  make  rough  use 
of  my  hands,  which  had  been  hardened  by  farm 
work,  and  I  could  never  expect  to  have  the  flex- 
ibility and  technique  for  public  playing.  I  was 
also  a  slow  reader:  but  love  of  music  drew  me 
to  its  side. 

"In  Portland  were  several  good  organs  and  organ- 
is  ts,.,,G.W,  Marston  played  in  the  State  Street 
Church,  on  an  organ  of  three  manuals. ... (he )  was 
a  born  composer,  and  a  fine  player.  It  was  in 
substituting  for  him  that  I  was  initiated  into 
the  wonders  of  the  organ,  and  I  used  to  go  at 
daylight  to  practice  in  the  organ  loft... 

"J.D.  Cheney  was  the  organ  tuner  in  the  factory. 
....(he)soon  announced  his  intention  of  leaving 
...and  I  made  haste  to  fit  myself  for  taking  over 
his  work.  I  freed  myself  from  the  bench  work  by 
giving  a  note  for  the  last  six  months  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship. Then,  getting  a  class  of  organ 
pupils  in  North  Yarmouth,  I  started  out,  in  a 
way,  on  my  own,,,. 

"Resigning  my  position  at  the  Free  Street  Church 
I  started  for  California,  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Thanksgiving  Day,  1872,  Early  in  1873, 
through  Kohler  &  Chase,  I  got  a  position  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Oakland, succeed- 
ing Edward  Rowland  Sill,  the  well-known  poet  of 
the  University  of  California.  Living  in  Oakland 
I  continued  to  play  in  this  church  for  about 
three  years,  teaching  piano  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Academy.  John  P.  Morgan  had  come  to  California 
for  his  health.,..!  lost  my  position  to  him.  For- 
tiinately  I  got  another  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
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Church  on  Stockton  street  in  San  Francisco.  The  re 
I  remained  until  February,  1879,  giving  up  the 
position  to  go  to  Leipzig.,,. 

"It  was  in  April,  1879,  that  I  arrived  at  the 
Conservatory.  Having  written  a  three-part  fugue 
under  the  instruction  of  Morgan,  I  was  prepared 
for  advanced  work,  but  was  assigned  to  a  lower 
class  under  Alfred  Richter.  The  elder  Richter 
died  the  week  of  my  arrival, Alfred  Richter  look- 
ed over  my  work  and  said  I  should  be  in  Professor 
Jadassohn^  class  in  fugue  writing, but  he  begged 
me  to  stay  with  him  also,  for  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  review  theory  at  the  same 
time  I  was  taking  the  advanced  study.  So  it  turn- 
ed out  and  for  two  years  I  went  twice  a  week  to 
both  Richter  and  Jadassohn.  My  teachers  of  piano 
were  Wenze],  Coccius  and,  after  Wenzel  died,  Bruno 
Zwintscher. 

"Returning  to  California  in  July,  1831,1  located 
in  San  Francisco. 

"Of  the  fifty-three  years  since  my  return  some 
have  been  very  lean  ones.  I  was  organist  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  for  about  twelve 
years....!  left  St.  Mary's  in  May,  1905,  to  play 
for  the  Lyon  Street  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalan, 
and  am  still  there. 

"In  the  Crocker  Old  People's  Home  is  a  little 
chapel  with  a  one -manual  orgar^  built  by  Andrews. 
The  old  people  breakfast  at  8  o'clock,  and  on 
Sundays  go  directly  into  the  chapel  for  a  ser- 
vice. There  is  always  a  sermon  and  some  hymns, 
I  have  been  playing  there   for  forty-one  years. 

"I  was  dean  of  our  chapter  (of  the  Organists' 
Guild  of  America)  in  1915,  1916,  and  1917;  also 
for  a  time  the  treasurer.  I  was  secretary  of 
the  Musicians'  Club  in  1899,  1900  and  1901  and 
president  in  1902  and  1903,  Then  in  building  up 
the  club  after  the  great  fire,  I  was  president 
in  1911,  1912,  and  1913. 

"In  1888  the  faculty  of  Mills  College  offered 
to  engage  me  as  teacher  of  harmony  if  I  would 
get  a  diploma  from  some  American  institution. 
So  I  went  to  New  York  and  took  examinations  for 
the  associate  and  fellowship  degrees  of  the 
American  College  of  Musicians.  They  were  held 
in  the  University  of  New  York.... 
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"I  have  been  satisfied  to  be  known  as  one  of 

the  musicians  of  the   community  and  to  lead  a 

professional  life.    This   is  a   sketch  of  my 

musical  life,  and  that  only. 

In  another  sketch  which  he  wrote  for  Who's  Vvho  in 

Music  (1917)  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  he  said; 

"I  will  say  that  my  forte  has  been  contrapuntal 
teaching.  When  I  went  to  Now  York  to  pass  my  ex- 
aminations far  the  American  College  of  Musicians 
I  got  98  1/2  per  cent  which  gave  me  the  Fellow- 
ship Degree.  George  W.  Marston  of  Portland, 
Maine,  the  song  v/riter,  inspired  me  with  a  love 
for  composition  to  which  I  had  a  natural  leaning." 

Among  Mr.  Pratt's  numerous  activities  should  be 
listed:  teacher  of  theory  at  Mills  College  and  at  King's  Con- 
servatory, San  Jose,  California;  teacher  at  the  First  Jewish 
Synagogue,  Oakland,  California^  musical  director  for  13  years 
in  the  California  Scottish  Rite  Bodies  in  San  Francisco;  or- 
ganist, Swedenborgian  Church,  Lyon  and  Washington  Streets,  for 
33  years . 


SOURCES; 

Who's   Vi/ho  in  Music,    1917. 

The  Diapason;   December   1,    1934. 
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WAYBUR,  Julian  Rohn;  (neo  von  Weber):  pedagogue,  conductor(b, 
September  1,  1855,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  d, 
September  6,  1925,  Lake  Tahoe, Calif ornia) .  Parents: 
Albert  and  Wilhelmina  (Rehn)  von  Weber,  Married: 
Margaret  Porter,  August  10,  1886.  Children:Arnold 
Randolph  and  Robert  Rehn. 

The  Weber  family  came  to  California  when  Julian  was 
2  years  old,  and  settled  on  a  rancjp.  in  the  Santa  Clara  ValQsy. 
When  the  boy  was  7,  the  family  came  to  San  Francisco  where  he 
was  entered  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  a  brilliant  pupil, 
winning  many  prizes.  He  was  particularly  proficient  in  lan- 
guages. He  had  a  marvelous  soprano  voice  and  was  much  in  de- 
mand for  church  choirs  and  concerts,  and*  even  at  that  early  age 
Waybur  demonstrated  the  generosity  which  was  his  dominant  char- 
acteristic, for  he  gave  his  services  as  a  singer  freely  when- 
ever  the    cause   was  worthy. 

During  these  years  immediately  following  the  Civil 
Vifar,  Thomas  Starr  King,  the  noted  Unitarian  clergyman,  lay  ill 
for  months  as  a  result  cf  his  overwork  in  the  cause  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  her  young  Waybur's 
voice.  Whenever  King  got  restless  or  sleepless  he  would  send 
for  the  child  to  sing  to  him.  The  family  never  forgot  the 
boy's  kindness  to  the  old  man.  When  Waybur  married,  Starr 
King's    daughter   sent  a    set   of  dishes    as   a  wedding  present, 

Waybur  became  self-supporting  at  the  age  of  14,  when 
he  left  school  and  entered  the  business  world.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  with  the  music  house  of  M.  Gray  and  Company,  He 
became  head  of  the  music  department  and  3n  this  way  became  ac- 
quainted with  publishers   and  musicians    throughout      the  world. 
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In  this  way  ho  was  Instrumcntol  In  bringing  many  International 
figures  to  San  Francisco  for  concerts. 

His  musical  education  was  largely  received  in  San 
Francisco.  After  1878,  Louis  Lisser  v/as  his  principle  teacher 
but  he  also  had  lessons  with  Trenklc,  and  Hartmann.  Lisser 
became  head  of  the  Mills  Seminary  music  department  in  1880, 
and  Waybur  becamxe  his  assistant  in  1887,  holding  a  position 
with  the  college  for  23  years. 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
University  of  California  was  founded  by  "IWaybur,  who  taught  it 
for  many  years,  as  well  as  conducted  the  university  orchestra 
for  some  time. 

Despite  his  reputation  as  a  teacher,  Waybur  is  best 
remembered  for  his  many  kindnesses  and  civic  philanthropies. 
Ho  established  the  music  department  of  the  Girls'  Club  about 
1913.  The  Misses  Wolfssohn  had  started  the  club  in  their  own 
home  to  keep  girls  of  the  Mission  district  off  the  streets. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  social  evenings,  attended  by  both 
socialites  and  mus  icians/iVaybur  declared  that  music  vifas  need- 
ed for  the  children,  Mrs.  Lilienthal  and  Mrs.  Slgmund  Stern 
both  volunteered  to  furnish  a  piano.  Studying  the  methods  of 
David  Mannes,  used  in  his  work  in  the  New  York  slums,  Vifaybur 
freely  gave  his  services  to  the  club.  When  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  do  so,  the  department  was  turned  over  to 
one  of  Mr. Mannes' assistants.  In  the  beginning  of  the  venture, 
Waybur  taught  piano,  Wallace  Sabin  taught  singing,  and  .Homer 
Wismer  taught  violin. 
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Another  of  his  foundations  v/as  the  Berkeley  Music 
Association,  which  ho  dlrcctod  for  7  years, doing  ell  the  sec- 
retarial work  without  pay.  His  favorite  private  charity  was 
the  five  scholarships  which  he  gave  to  talented  pupils  unable 
to  pay  for  lessons.  He'd  teach  them  until  he  felt  that  they 
had  completed  their  education  and  then  he'd  pass  on  the  schol- 
arship to  another.  The  time  spent  on  the  scholarship  pupils 
was  identical  with  that  spent  on  pay  pupils  —  there  was,  in 
his  consideration,  no  difference  between  them.  He  continued 
these   scholarships  for  more  than  20  years. 

He  is  best  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library,  Although  several 
musicians  had  made  gifts  of  books  and  music  toward  establishing 
a  regular  music  department,  it  was  Waybur's  dream  that  it  be 
built  into  a  department  worthy  of  compare  with  those  in  larger 
eastern  centers.  After  his  death  a  memorial  fund  was  raised 
by  friends  to  place  a  tablet  in  his  honor.  Redfern  Mason,  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  December  4,  1927,  spoke  of  the 
consocration  ceremony: 

"Over  the  principal  doorway  of  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  has 
been  placed  a  tablet.  It  bears  the  :inscription: 

In  remembrance  of  Julian  Rhon  Waybur, 

Friend,  Musician,  Teacher, 
Whose  happy  devotion  established  Music 
as  part  of  the  service  of  the  Public 
Library. 

"This  memorial  tablet  was  consecrated  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  musical  service  of  a  character  that 
would  have  done  good  to  the  heart  of  the  man 
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whose  true-hoartod  service  to  the  cause  of  music 
and  the   people   of  San  Francisco   It   commomoratca 

"The  quartet  from  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory- 
played  Mozart's  G  minor  Piano  Concerto;  the  Fri- 
day Morning  Choral,  under  the  direction  of  Albert 
Elkus,  sang  Debussy's  Blessed  Damosol;and  Bach's 
immortal  double  concerto  for  violins  was  played 
by  Lajos  Fenster  and  Robert  Pollak,  w/ith  Mr,El- 
kus  at  the  piano.  It  was  beautiful  music  beau- 
tifully interpreted,  music  which  Julian  Rohn 
Way bur   loved, 

"There  was  only  one  speech,  the  one  made  by  Rob- 
ert Rea  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  and  officers 
of  the  Library  ;a  v;ell-rounded  discourse  fn  which 
the  speaker  made  plain  the  indebtedness  of  the 
community  to  the  good  man  and  artist  of  whose 
dream  the   Music  Department   is    the   realization. 

"The  great  virtue  of  Julian  Rehn  Waybur  v©s  that 
while  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  he  had  the  practical 
man's  ability  to  make  his  dreams  come  true.  Many 
others  recognized  the  public  need  for  a  music 
library.  Dr.  Llsser  and  Mr,  Waybur  shared  the 
ideal  in  common  and,  if  the  former  had  not  been 
taken  away,  he  would  have  v/orked  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Waybur  to  bring  about  the  result  which,  in 
the   event,  Mr.  Waybur  achieved  practically  alone. 

"But  Mr. Waybur, ?/ith  his  wide  acquaintance  among 
musicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  a  veri- 
table musical  source  of  supjolies.  Before  anyone 
else  he  knew  that  the  Schirmer  Circulating  Li- 
brary, which  for  years  had  furnished  music  to 
people  all  over  the  United  States,  had  completed 
the  term  of  its  original  usefulness.  So  he  put 
It  into  the  mind  of  the  Schirmers  that  the  v/eH- 
worn  volumes  would  have  a  new  lease  of  life  on 
the  shelves  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library, 
They  took  the  hint  and  the  serried  rov/s  of  musi- 
cal classics  and  romantics  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  today  one  of  the  best  musical  libraries 
in  the   United  States. 

"The  man  was  indefatigable.  He  buttonholed  his 
friend,  J.C.  Cebrian,  appealed  to  his  pride  as 
a  Spaniard  by  reminding  him  that  San  Francisco 
was  originally  a  Spanish  settlement,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  today  we  have  a  collection  of  Span- 
ish music  in  the  Public  Library  that  has  probab- 
ly  only   one   peer  in  America--the    collection     in 
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the  Boston  Library,  He  appealed  to  the  Italians 
for  a  complete  Pales trina,  to  the  Germans  for  a 
set  of  Orlando  dl  Lassusjboth  pleas  still  await 
fulfillment.  If  the  French  colony  had  taken  his 
lint  we  should  today  have  the  cortpbste  Rameau  and 
Couperin  in  the  edition  compiled  by  Gami]Je 
Saint-Saens .... 

"l  can  see  him  nov\?,in  my  mind's  eye,  poring  over 
tho  catalogues  of  Breitkopf  and  Haertel,  of  Pe- 
ters, of  Litolff,  Sonzogno,  Durnad,  Schirmor,and 
the  rest,  his  eyes  shining  bright  v;hen  he  came 
across  some  item  that  his  artist  soul  longed  to 
got  for  his  beloved  San  Francisco.  All  the  sec- 
ond-hand book  dealers  sent  him  their  lists  and 
he  had  the  bibliophile's  knack  of  absorbing  the 
contents  as  if  by  divination.  Nothing  escaped 
him, . . . 

"The  name  of  Julian  Rehn  Vifaybur  will  forever  be 
associated  v;ith  this  phase  of  San  Francisco's 
artistic  activity.  Like  a  woll-mado  sonata, his 
work  was  perfect  in  form.  Intelligent  hard  wori<^ 
sentiment  and  gaiety  entered  into  it,  and  back 
of  it  all  was  this  'most  unwearied  spirit  in 
doing  good'    in  all  California.... 

"Music  for  him  was  a  living  thing,  a  realization 
of  man's  full  self,  soul  and  body.  He  loved  his 
Mozart,  his  Bach,  and  his  Beethoven  as  if  they 
v/erc  his  kith  and  kin,  as  indeed,  spiritually, 
they  were.  The  artist  who  covild  give  the  lovely 
phrases  cf  Mozart  their  true  beauty  won  his  grat- 
itude. The  majesty  that  is  Bach  and  the  grand- 
eur that  is  Beethoven,  came  to  him  from  the  fin- 
gers of  the  well-graced  pianist  as  one  of  the 
best  revmrds  that  this  life  can  give  us — and  a 
preflguration  of   the    life    to  come. 

"We  trudged  together,  he  and  I, through  the  pur- 
lieus of  Visitacion  Valley  to  attend  a  choral 
practice.  The  mere  fact  that  people  were  putting 
jnto  thdr  lives  the  beauty  of  music  was  a  source 
of  joy  to  him.  Whenever  a  cosmopolitan  chorus 
was  needed,  Mr.  Waybur  would  hunt  up  friends  of 
half  a  dozen  nationalities  and,  as  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  singers  of  all  classes  would  get 
together  to  make  music.  His  knowledge  of  San 
Francisco  was  like  Sam  Wellor's  knowledge  of 
London,  'extensive  and  peculiar.'  He  would  wax 
eloquent  in  the   Musicians'    Club   on  the   phrasing 
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of  Schumann  for  to  him,  as  to  Thcophilo  Gautior, 
tho  quintossoncG  of  art  was  In  the  nuance. 

"One  misses  his  figure  at  concerts.  Time  wag 
when  the  presence  of  Jxilian  Rehn  Waybur  was  one 
of  the  signs  by  which  you  could  tell  that  good 
music  was  to  be  heard.  But  like  that  other  great 
music  lover,  Jesse  B,  Lilienthal,  Mr.  V/aybur  ha^ 
passed  away  leaving  behind  him  the  fragrance  of 
a  gentle  spirit  and,  though  he  has  gone,  his  in- 
fluence is  still  a  stimulus, an  encouragement,  a 
blessing. " 

Waybur  was  a  member  of  the  old  Metronome  Club  (later 
to  become  the  Musicians' Club ),  and  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Association.  He  wrote  many  papers  v/Mch  were  read  before  the 
meetings  of  the  Music  Teachers' Conventions .  A  tew  of  his  art- 
icles on  music  were  published  by  musical  magazines. 

After  his  passing,  Rcdfern  I.Ioson,   long-time  friend 

of  Waybur 's,   wrote  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,   September 

20,  1925: 

"...if  today  San  Francisco  holds  a  proud  position 
in  the  v/orld  of  music,  the  courteous  and  unreEilt>- 
tlng  work  of  Julian  Rehn  Waybur  contributed  to 
the  bringing  about  of  that  result  in  a  measure 
as  great  as  the  manner  of  doing  it  was  modest. 

"....And  he  vi/as  no  mere  student^  no  archeolog- 
ist.  He  loved  what  was  old,  if  it  was  also 
good;  but,  for  all  his  academic  training — he 
came  of  a  stock  that  was  bred  in  the  roverence 
of  Bach — he  always  kept  an  open  mind.  So  you 
will  find  on  the  library  shelves  most  of  the 
new  operas,  all  the  piano  works  of  Debussy,  and 
he  had  a  tender  concern  for  the  nascent  American 
School. . . . 

"You  could  refuse  him  nothing,  for  he  never  ask- 
ed anything  for  himself.  He  was  interested  in 
community  singing,  not  mere  mass  singing,  but 
the  v;ell-directod  tuition  of  little  groups.  We 
may  all  be  musical  by  instinct,  but  there  must 
be  hard  work  before  tho  latent  capacity  is  ex- 
pressed in  art.   So  he  would  betake  himself  to 
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far-off  little  schoolhouses  in  Vlsitacion  Valley 
and  the  Mission  and  sing  with  the  rest,  knowing 
well  that  example  is  more  potent  than  mere  ad- 
vice. He  loved  the  musical  work  done  by  young 
people  at  the  Emporium,  and,  best  of  all,  he  re- 
joiced to  teach  folk  songs  to  little  children. 
When  the  fresh  unspoiled  voices  would  pipe  out 
some  tune  he  adored  he  would  beam  with  pleasure. 
They  had  made  friends  with  beauty,  and  that,  he 
knev/,    was    the   best  education  that  can  be  had. 

"'Give  them  Mozart, '  he  would  say,  and  with  the 
grace  of  a  pianist  for  whom  music  was  a  kind  of 
gospel,  he  would  play  the  air  with  variations 
from  the  A  major  Sonata,  'No  need  to  fear  jazz 
if  they  get  that  into  their  minds,  'he  would 
laugh .... 

"Of  the  musician's  jealousy  he  had  not  a  trace. 
We  are  what  God  made  us.  Why  feel  hurt  if  the 
Almighty  chose  to  endow  this  man  more  lavishly 
than  that?  It  is  being  what  we  are  to  the  top 
of  our  bent  that  constitutes  greatness,  not  be- 
ing superior,  in  any  particular  gift.  And,  in 
realizing  his  own  nature,  in  being  true  to  his 
character,  in  letting  his  disposition  flower 
sweetly — in  these  ways  Jiillan  Rehn  Waybur^modest 
though  he  was  to  the  point  of  self-abnegation, 
was   a   great  man. . . . 

"Musically  ho  was  a  lover  of  the  pure  contour, 
the  rounded  period,  the  well-nuanced  phrase.  A 
little  gavotte  of  Gluck,  one  of  Schubert's  Mo- 
ments Htusicales,  some  half-forgotten  pa^  of  Cou- 
perin,  'all  the  grace  of  the  muses,  flowering  in 
a  single  line, 'would  fill  him  with  rapture.  Yet 
he  was  not  intolerant  of  the  ultra  moderns. 
After  Schbnberg,  he  might  shake  his  head.  'I 
don't  get  it  yet,'  he  would  say,  and  then  ho 
would  add,  with  a  gay  laugh,  'But  if  it  is  good 
it  will  come   to  mo  by  and  by. ' 

"He  did  not  lay  down  the  law  hard  and  fast,  as 
if  the  whole  doctrine  of  music  had  been  excogi- 
tated and  its  laws  established  now  and  forever. 
His  aesthetic  sense  divined  possibilities  in  the 
music  of  Chinatown  which  will  lead  composers  far 
away  from  the  credos  of  Leipsic  or  Vienna.  He 
was  eclectic;  he  loved  the  'Don  Juan'  cf  Richard 
Strauss;  he  never  fell  into  the  fault  of  those 
stupid  folk  who  affect  to  despise  11  Trovatore.' 
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"Good  v/111  and  tact  were  the  secret  of  his  po'.ve:^ 
and  his  power  was  great.  Re  rarely  antagonized 
people.  He  won  them  to  him  by  his  unselfishness. 
His  gifts  were  a  treasure  v/hich  he  administered 
for  the  good  of  others.  He  was  hero  to  servo, 
and  ho  served  unwearyingly . " 


SOURCES; 

Interviev/  with  Mrs.  Julian  Rehn  Wayhur:  March  1940. 

Pacific  Coast  Musical  Revievif;  December  30,  1911j  June 

8,  1912;  May  22,    1922;  October  1325. 
San  Francisco  Ezamincr;  September  20,  1925;   December 

4.  1927. 


ALVERSON:      LISSER:      WAYBUR;      HINRICHS 


Photo*     Caurt»sy  of  Miss  J-essica  Fredrlcks 


EARLY     MASTER      TEACHERS 


GROUP   THREE 

1.  Margaret  Alvsrson 

2.  Emil  Barth 

3.  John  B.    Beutler 

4.  Giovanna   Bianchi 

5.  InezFabbri 

6 .  Louisa  Marriner-Campbell 
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ALVERSON.  Margaret;  pedagogue,  singer  (To.  June  12,  1836,  Mt. 
Carmol,  Indiana;  d.  January  13,1923,  Oakland, Calif- 
ornia).  Parents:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kroh. 

"The  First  Prima  Donna  of  California"  the  State 
Legislature  called  Margaret  Blakc-Alverson  when  they  granted 
her  a  pension  in  her  old  age.  If  a  long  life  devoted  to  music 
hoth  in  performance  and  in  teaching  were  a  criterion,  then 
Mrs.  Alverson  merited  the  title.  From  her  arrival  in  Calif- 
ornia in  1851  to  her  last  public  appearance  in  1920,  she  lived 
for  music  constantly,  though  the  necessities  of  making  a  liv- 
ing frequently  forced  her  to  turn  her  abilities  to  more  mun- 
dane occupations. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Kroh,  D.D,  was  a  missionary  of 
the  German  Reform  Church,  and  as  such  a  great  founder  of  new 
churches.  He  travelled  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  estab- 
lishing new  churches  wherever  the  need  appeared  and  travelling 
onward  to  new  fields  when  the  new  church  was  in  good  running 
order.  Naturally,  the  Kroh  family  led  a  hop-skip-and- jump 
existence,  rarely  staying  in  one  commimity  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  years.  The  family  had  eight  children  when  gold  was 
discovered  in  California,  and  father  Kroh  turned  his  mission- 
ary attention  to  the  promising  field  ?/here  gold  and  souls 
both  could  be  found  and  saved.  Leaving  the  family  in  Cincin- 
nati where  they  had  lived  for  longer  than  usual,  he  took  the 
son  with  him  and  headed  to  the  promising  land.  They  joined 
a  party  crossing  the  plains,  leaving  in  Ma-  1849,  and  by  Nov- 
ember they  arrived  in  Los  Angeles. 
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George,  the  eldest  son,  wrote  home  to  the   family 

concerning  the  hardships  of  the  journey  and  spoke  of  father's 

missionary  work  along  the  road.   Of  one  episode  he  said: 

"...we  came  to  Fort  Bridger, occupied  by  the  man 
Bridger  and  his  family.  He  had  a  squaw  wife  and 
six  children.  When  he  learned  that  father  was  a 
missionary  he  brought  his  whole  family  to  our 
camp  and  they  wore  all  baptized." 

By  1851,  father  was  well  established  and  a  bag  of 
gold  went  East  to  pay  the  passage  of  the  family  to  their  new 
home.  By  way  of  Panama  they  came,  by  slow  boat  to  the  town 
of  Aspinv/all  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  mule  peck  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  then  by  slow  boat  up  the  western  coast.  In  her 
book  Sixty  Years  of  California  Song,  Margaret  Alverson  de- 
scribed their  eagerness  to  reach  the  end  of  their  journey: 

"We  strained  our  eyes  daily  hoping  to  see  the 
hills,  but  not  until  v/e  had  come  within  two  days 
of  the  Golden  Gate  did  we  see  sign  of  land.  Fog 
and  distance  prevented  our  distinguishing  any- 
thing but  an  outline  of  the  shore,  but  as  the 
fog  lifted  we  saw  more  distinctly  the  Mils  and 
each  hour  brought  us  nearer  to  the  long-looked- 
for  harbor  within  the  Goldon  Gate.  And  yet  we 
saw  no  city,  only  sand  hills.  We  steamed  past 
Telegraph  Hill,  then  v/e  began  to  see  here  and 
there  low  wooden  buildings  and  tents  and  shacks. 
Was  this  then  San  Francisco?  Oh.'How  disappoint- 
ed we  were;  there  was  no  place  to  go.  We  re- 
mained on  board  until  the  Stockton  steamer  ar- 
rived. There  was  no  accomodation  for  women  any- 
where . " 

However,  they  arrived  safely  in  Stockton  whore  the 

father  had  established  the  first  church  in  that  town.   The 

family  was  ro-united  when  father  and  son  returned  from  tho 

♦diggings*   where   the  Reverend  Kroh  had  also   established  a 

small  store. 
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All  of  the  Kroh  family  were  musical.  Mary, the  eld- 
est daughter,  had  been  a  church  organist  in  Cincinnati,  and 
coming  West  she  had  missed  her  piano  greatly.  The  first  piano 
in  Stockton  was  a  gift  to  her.  Young  Margaret  had  already 
begun  her  singing  in  the  East  in  churches, rnd  in  Stockton  she 
continued  church  singing.  The  Kroh  home  became  the  center  of 
everything  musical  in  the  small  town. 

Margaret  entered  the  Young  Ladies '  Seminary  in  Ben- 
Icia,  California,  and  after  completing  her  education  she  re- 
turned to  Stockton  to  open  an  Infants'  School.  Soon  after, 
she  married  George  H.  Blake,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edwin  Blake. 
He  was  in  business  in  Dedham,  near  Boston,  and  a  year  after 
the  marriage,  with  one  son,  they  went  East.  Blake  encouraged 
his  wife  to  sing  --  in  fact,  was  an  amateur  singer  himself  — 
and  in  Dedham  they  both  continued  their  work  with  a  local 
church  choir.  At  this  time  she  was  able  to  take  lessons  from 
several  well-known  teachers.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
however,  brought  an  end  to  the  musical  life,  save  for  the 
giving  of  benefit  concerts  for  wounded  soldiers.  In  1862, 
they  returned  to  California  where  her  second  child  was  born. 

After  a  few  years  her  husband  failed  in  business, 
in  Santa  Cruz  where  they  had  established  themselves,  and  her 
occasional  singing  for  avocational  purposes  was  turned  Id  pro- 
fessional uses.  They  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  she  set  her- 
self up  as  a  teacher. 
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But  teaching  was  not  sufficient  in  itself.  She  was 
forced  to  do  dressmaking,  to  take  in  roomers  and  boarders, and 
to  do  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  might  add  to  the  meagre 
family  Income.  But  always  music  remained  her  chief  interest. 
When  she  had  no  piano  to  practice  on  she  would  walk  nine  blocks 
to  use  one  —  and  this  after  a  hard  day  of  cooking  and  sewing 
Mr.  Blake's  health  failed  him  rapidly,  largely  because  of 
worry  over  his  losses.  He  was  sent  to  Australia,  finally,  in 
the  hopes  that  such  a  change  would  improve  his  condition.  He 
died  shortly  before  he  was  to  return  to  his  family.  Margaret 
Blake  then  assumed  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  family 
and  of  paying  off  the  debts  accumulated  by  the  business  crash. 

In  1865  she  joined  the  choir  of  St.  Patrick's  where 
she  sang  for  10  years.  She  also  sang  for  12  years  in  the  Cal- 
vary Church,  during  6  of  which  she  sang  Saturdays  at  the  Syn- 
agogue on  Mission  Street. 

For  a  short  time  she  sang  vath  the  Lyster  Opera  Com- 
pany. In  1886  she  went  to  San  Bernardino  where  she  taught  and 
sang  in  the  curches  for  16  months.  On  her  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, she  joined  the  choir  of  the  Larkin  Presbyterian  Church 
for  1  year,  and  then  moved  to  Oakland  with  her  unmarried  son. 
For  3  years  she  directed  the  choir  and  sang  in  the  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church  in  Oakland.  She  also  sa'-ig  in  the  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church  in  1896  and  1897,  and  again  in  1899  and 
1900  when  she  resigned.  During  all  these  years  she  had  taught 
consistantly  and  had  helped  n.iany  pupils   to  become  successful 
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singers.   Lee  Tung  Foo,  a   Chinese  student   of  hers,  became  a 

successful  vaudeville  artist  and  toured  th^.  world. 

Mrs.  Alverson  wrote  of  her   teaching  methods  in  her 

Sixty  Years  of  California  Song; 

"To  gain  the  height  of  vocal  art  is  to  have  no 
apparent  method,  but  to  sing  with  perfect  facil- 
ity from  one  end  of  the  voice  to  the  other, emit- 
ting all  the  notes  clearly  and  yet  with  power;! 
have  each  note  of  the  scale  sound  the  same  qual- 
ity and  tonal  beauty  as  the  ones  before  and  after. 
This  is  the  highest  art  and  a  lifetime  of  work 
and  study  are  necessary  to  acquire  an  easy  omis- 
sion of  tone.  One  must  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  anatomical  structure  of  the  throat, 
mouth  and  face,  with  thoir  resonant  cavities 
which  are  most  necessary  for  the  proper  produc- 
tion of  voice.  The  v/hole  breathing  apparatus 
must  be  understood  because  the  whole  foundation 
of  singing  is  breathing  and  control  of  all  the 
functions  which  compose  the  musical  instrument. 
A  singer's  reliance  depends  upon  the  breath,  as 
on  the  •  .E'.bility  to  economize  the  air  during  its 
emission  from  the  lungs.  Steadiness,  strength, 
flexibility  and  sustaining  power  of  the  voice 
depend  upon  this  knowledge  and  use  of  it.  I  hold 
the  art  of  singing  in  such  reverence  that  I  feel 
I  am  walking  upon  sacred  ground  wh^n  I  am  employ- 
ed in  the  teaching  of  the  human  voice.-  It  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  give  rules  for  singing 
to  every  one  alike.  I  have  found  out  in  my  long 
experience  of  development  of  different  voices 
under  my  guidance  that  no  two  persons  can  be 
taught  alike.,,. There  are  general  rules  to  be 
observed  that  all  can  understand  but  outside  of 
that,  teaching  of  the  voice  becomes  an  individual 
study  of  every  conscientious  and  capable  teacher 
■  ....No  one  should  attempt  it  unless  he  under- 
stands perfectly  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles  that 
are  used  and  compose  the  vocal  apparatus,... 
placement  and  uses.  Instructors  should  be  per- 
fect singers  themselves  and  able  to  givr  an  ex- 
ample of  every  tone  as  accurately  as  it  can  be 
produced  by  the  human  voice.  A  teacher  who  can- 
not produce  a  perfect  tone  has  not  the  right  to 
teach." 
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Margaret  Alverson  fell  ft'om  a  streetcar  in  1902  and 
the  resultant  injury  ended  her  professional  career.  She  raar- 
ried  a  second  time,  but  the  story  of  her  life  Is  silent  on  this 
point.  In  July  1920  she  sang  for  the  last  time  in  public  in  a 
concert  in  Oakland.  Three  years  later  she  died  in  the  Invalid's 
Convalescent  Home   in  Oakland. 


SOURCES; 

Alverson,  Margaret.  Sixty  Years  of  California  Song. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle;  January  18.  1925. 
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BARTH.  Emll;  pedagogue,  pianist,  organist,  flutist,  composer 
Tb.  November  23,  1855,  Langensalaza,  Thuringla,Ger- 
mcnyj  d.  November  1,  1926,  San  Francisco).  Parents: 
Ewald  and  Malvina  (Handmann)  Barth.  Married:  Julia 
Krieg,  1891.   Children:  Hertha  and  Alvina, 

Earth's  early  musical  training  was  gotten  in  his 
home  town, and  about  1880  he  entered  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Leipzig  where  he  studied  piano,  organ,  flute,  harmony,  and 
theory  under  such  well-known  pedagogues  as  Jadassohn, Reinecke, 
Piutti,  and  Hauptmann.  At  that  time  Henry  B.  Pasmore, another 
celebrated  teacher  and  composer  of  San  Francisco,  was  attending 
the  Conservatory  and  the  two  frequently  appeared  on  the  same 
program.  Barth  gave  many  concerts  and  recitals  in  Leipzig; 
and  he  played  the  organ  in  St.  Thomas'  Church,  where  Bach  had 
played  and  taught  for  so  many  years. 

Barth's  arrival  in  San  Francisco  was  exciting.  He 
came  directly  from  Leipzig,  arriving  one  evening  in  1886.  To 
his  surprise  ho  landed  in  the  midst  of  a  wildly  cheering  crowd 
following  a  blaring  calliope,  Hvindrods  of  men  marched  about 
with  flaring  torches.  Cleveland  was  being  advocated  for  the 
next  president*  It  was  Barth's  first  torchlight  parade,  and 
ho  never  forgot  it. 

He  started  teaching  from  the  beginning  and  taught 
continuously  until  his  death.  For  about  5  years  he  was  organ- 
ist of  St.  Peter's,  but  gave  it  up  when  his  teaching  demanded 
more  of  his  time.  He  was  a  master  of  the  old  school, using  the 
studies  of  Czerny,  Kullak,  and  Bach.  He  was  noted  for  his 
teaching  of  8-hand  work  and  conducted  large  classes  in  this 
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for  years.  Some  of  his  pupils  and  some  stringed  instrument 
students  banded  together  3n  an  orchestra  which  Barth  conduci^i. 
Of  his  numerous  pupils,  George  Nyklicek,  radio  station  KYA 
organist  and  pianist,  is  better  known. 

Improvisation  was  one  of  Earth's  great  pleasures. 
He  wrote  many  compositions  but  few  of  them  were  published.  On% 
Ah,  Might  I  Only  Once  Reveal  It,  was  published  locaUy  in  1888, 
He  made  many  transcriptions  and  arrangements  cf  the  old  masters 
for  piano,  especially  for  eight  hands.  One  which  had  frequent 
performance  was  the  same  Bach  Praeludium  and  Fugue  which  Liszt 
had  transcribed.  He  had  absolute  pitch  and  was  able  to  follow 
each  instrument  and  voice  in  its  varying  changes  of  key  and 
tempo  when  attending  an  opera,  Often  other  teachers  and  musi- 
cians would  consult  him,  so  highly  v/as  his  musical  knowledge 
rated  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  a  chronic  sufferer  from  heart  trouble,  which 
eventually  caused  his  death,  and  for  this  reason  v/as  forced  to 
live  quietly.  Before  his  heart  got  too  bad,  his  favorite  re- 
creation had  been  hiking.  He  had  helped  to  explore  and  cut  out 
the  trails  in  Marin  Covinty,  as  far  north  as  Drake's  Bay,  Near 
Mount  Tamalpais  there  is  a  fully  equipped  cabin,  a  hiker's  re- 
treat, named  in  his  honor. 

In  1937,  his  wife  presented  his  music  library  to  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Library.  The  follov/ing  notice  in  the 
nev/s papers  acknov/ledged  the  gift: 
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"Mrs.  Emil  Barth  has  presented  to  the  music  de- 
partrient  of  the  Public  Library  the  valuable 
collection  of  her  husband  vi^ho  v/as  for  many  years 
one  of  the  city's  best  known  piano  teachers. 
His  piano  ensemble  classes  made  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  music  life  of  the  city.  Many 
pianists  of  professional  and  amateur  standing 
were  members.  It  is  the  music  used  in  this  v/ork 
that  Mrs.  Barth  has  so  generously  given  to  the 
Library.  It  enriches  the  music  department  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  two  piano,  eight  hand 
mus  i  c . " 

In  1919,  Clayton  F.Summy  Company  of  Chicago  publish- 
ed his  Elements  of  Harmony. 


S  OURCES ; 

Interview  with  Mrs.  Emil  Barth,  March  28,  1940. 

San  Francisco  Ezamincr:  November  2,  1926. 
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BEUTIiER.  John  B.  ;   pedagogue,  singer   (b.  1824,  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many; d.  March  26,  1874,  San  Francisco), 

In  1853,  Harry  Melggs  managed  a  visiting  company  of 
oratorio  singers  at  the  Music  Hall  on  Bush  Street.  In  this 
company  was  John  Beutler,  whose  beautiful  tenor  voice  captiv- 
ated the  San  Francisco  audiences.  When  the  troupe  concluded 
its  engagement,  Beutler  joined  the  Mmo .  Bishop  Opera  Troupe 
in  which  he  achieved  a  notable  success  in  the  tenor  roles.  He 
was  particularly  well  liked  in  the  role  of  Max  in  Dor  Frei- 
schiitz.  Before  ho  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, however,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Nev/  York  because  of 
his  wife's  illness. 

Ko  returned  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1861  with  his 
family.  Several  of  his  daughters  wore  musicians  and  entered 
into  the  mtisical  life  of  the  city.  Miss  Clara  Beutler,  the 
best  known  of  the  children,  sang  in  local  churches  and  concerts 
for  years , 

Beutler  became  musical  director  of  the  Benlcia 
Female  Seminary  and  v/hen  the  Reverend  C.  T,  Mills  took  charge 
of  it  and  moved  it  to  the  outskirts  of  Oakland,  he  remained 
in  his  position.  He  continued  living  in  San  Francisco  and 
teaclilng  privately  in  his  spare  tine.  His  method  v/ith  chil- 
dren was  especially  successful. 

For  reasons  unkno¥/n  he  committed  suicide  on  March 
26,  1874.  The  Sherman  and  Hyde  Musical  Review.  April  1874, 
stated  in  an  editorial: 
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"Of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  take  his  life  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  There  must  have  been  some 
strong  and  cogent  reason  for  one  of  such  sound 
sense  and  intellectuality  to  prompt  him  to  such 
a  course  and  wo  are  therefore  willing  thus  to 
let  the  matter  rest.  As  a  man,  esteemed  by  all; 
as  a  musician  and  teacher,  possessing  great  know- 
ledge of  his  art,  with  the  faculty  possessed  by 
few,  of  imparting  such  knowledge;  as  a  friend, 
warm-hearted,  generous,  courteous,  with  a  fund 
of  good  hixmor  which  made  him  an  enjoyable  com- 
panion; as  a  husband  and  father,  provident,  care- 
ful, watching  the  interests  of  those  dependant 
on  him  and  anticipating  their  wants,  making  fre- 
quent mention  of  his  children  in  his  talks  with 
intimates . 

"We  shall  miss  Mm  very  much  from  musical  circles, 
but  hope  that  his  mantle  of  ability  may  have 
fallen  upon  some  one  vi/ho  can_,  in  some  measure, 
fill  his  place." 


SOURCES; 

Sherman  and  Hyde  Musical  Review;  April  1874, 

San  Francisco  Bulletin;  March  26,  1874, 
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BIANCHI .  Gi ovanna ;  pedagogue,  singer   (b.  1827,  Padua,  Italyj 
d.  February  22,  1895,  San  Francisco). 

After  studying  with  Lamperti  and  other  groat  master 
vocal  teachers  in  Italy,  Gi ovanna  di  Campagna  made  her  opera- 
tic debut  at  the  Carlo  Felice  Opera  House  in  Genoa^  Italy,  She 
toured  the  world  following  that,  and  in  Mexico  met  and  married 
Eugenio  Bianchi,  famous  bel  canto  of  his  day.  They  formed  an 
opera  troupe  and  came  to  San  Francisco.  Here  their  names  be- 
came household  words. 

Signora  Bianchi  had  a  repertoire  of  45  operas,  in- 
cluding Luc  re zi a  Borgia,  Norma.  II  Trovatore,  and  others  of 
the  standard  repertory  of  the  time.  Critics  agreed  that  not 
only  was  she  a  great  singer  but  she  was  also  a  great  actress, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  talents  out- 
shone the  other. 

After  their  retirement  from  the  stage,  the  Bianchi 's 
opened  a  school  of  singing.  But  at  the  same  time  they  con- 
tinued singing  in  the  choirs  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  Congregation 
Sherith  Israel,  old  St,  Mary's  Cathedral,  St.  Patrick's,  St, 
Ignatius,  and  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires. 

The  San  Francisco  Morning  Call,  February  23,  1895, 
in  its  obituary,  called  her  a  pioneer  among  singers  and  "The 
Mother  of  Music"  in  California, 
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Y'oung,  John  P.  San  Franciscoithe  Pacific  Coast  Metrop- 
olis, 
Daily  Alta  Californiant  October  18,  1865, 
Morning  Call,  San  Francisco;  February  23,  1895. 
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FABBliI ,  Inez,  (nee  Agnes  Schiaxd):  singer,  pedagogue  (b.  1334, 
Vienna,  Austria;  d.  San  Francisco). 

Agnes  Sclimid's  father,  a  manufacturer  of  plush  and 
velvet  in  Vienna,  suffered  such  heavy  losses  when  business  de- 
clined that  he  was  forced  to  take  his  daughter  from  school. 
As  a  child  she  possessed  marked  musical  talent.  Her  tutor  had 
advised  that  she  be  trained  for  musicianship.  The  family,  how- 
ever, were  unable  to  afford  this  luxiiry,  so  her  training  was 
acquired  in  church  choirs. 

Agnos  '  first  bi>3;  chance  came  when  she  was  16  years 
old.  A  traveling  opera  company  came  to  Vienna  and  while  there 
the  leading  lady  became  ill.  After  trying  out  Agnes'  voice, 
she  was  engaged  for  2  months  and  a  small  advance  on  her  salary 
was  given  to  bind  the  bargain.  Within  2  weeks  she  sang  her 
first  role  in  the  opera  Lucrotia  Borgia  in  the  small  Himgarian 
town  of  Kashan.  She  was  received  enthusiastically  and  the 
opera  was  repeated  three  times.  Her  next  role  was  that  of 
Antonia  in  Bollsario.  Again  she  v/as  a  triumph,  so  much  so 
that  a  special  performance  was  given  as  a  benefit  for  her. 
Out  of  her  earnings  she  managed  to  help  her  family;  but  she 
was  still  too  poor  to  afford  music  lessons. 

After  4  years  of  singing  in  small  towns,  she  reached 
Koenigsburg:  from  there  it  was  only  a  step  to  Hamburg,  always 
an  important  opera  city.  She  was  still  not  a  great  singer  be- 
cc-ase,  though  she  had  a  beautiful  natural  voice  and  youth,  she 
did  not  have  the  technical  development  which  would  place  her 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  finished  artists. 
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About  this  time  Fortune  intervened  in  her  favor  and 
sent  Pi'ofessor  Mulder  across  her  path  —  Professor  Mulder  who 
was  to  become  her  first  husband.  He  was  a  Parisian  who  in 
1858  was  touring  through  South  America  trying  to  recover  from 
the  shock  of  his  first  wife's  death,  ?Jhilo  in  Valparaiso,  he 
v/as  approached  by  the  government  on  a  musical  matter.  The  new 
government  subsidized  opera  house  was  to  open  soon:  v/ould  he 
return  to  Europe  and  procure  an  Italian  opera  company  to  in- 
itiate it  in  grand  style?  He  accepted  the  comnission, and  was 
prevailed  upon  to   accept    the  managership  of   the    company. 

In  Europe  he  found  that  his  task  was  greater  than  he 
had  anticipated.  He  must  have  a  young  prima  donna  vifith  a  pow- 
©KlViI  voice,  histrionic  ability,  and  above  all,  one  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  He  searched  all  France  and  Italy,  and  almost  in 
despair,  turned  to  Germany,  There  he  met  a  young  tenor  who 
praised  Agnes  Schmid,  and  was  unqualifying  in  his  commendation. 
Mulder  hurried  to  Hamburg  wh.ere  she  was  singing,  and  on  the 
night  of  hJLs  arrival,  rushed  to  hear  her.  Before  the  opera 
was    finished  he   knew   that  his    search  was   ended. 

But  to  convince  her  was  a  problem.  Finally,  he 
succeeded  in  assuring  her  that  she  was  ideally  suited  to  be 
the  prima  donna  of  his  projected  troupe.  The  contracts  were 
all  drav/n  up,  and  the  assembled  company  sailed  for  South  Amer- 
ica. It  was  on  the  v/ay  across  that  an  jmportant  deci^on  vias  reach- 
ed:     the  Italian  company  must   have   an  Italian  prima   donna,     it 
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v/as  short  work  to  change  Germanic  Agnos  Schmid  to  Italianato 
Inez  Fabbri  —  and  Inez  Fabbri  she  remained  for  the  balance 
of  her  professional  life. 

Soon  Professor  Mulder  had  become  her  vocal  teach- 
er and  under  his  tutorage  she  blossomed  into  the  artist  she  was 
potentially.  Within  a  short  time  Mulder  became  also  her  hus- 
band. The  company  as  a  whole  was  well  received,  and  after  its 
initial  engagement  in  Valparaiso,  it  toured  through  the  other 
opera  loving  cities  of  South  America.  The  Argentine  especially 
received  them  enthusiastically. 

By  1860,  she  was  In  New  York  City  where  she  appear- 
ed in  Italian  opera.  The  New  York  Times,  April  13,1860,  re- 
viewed her  first  appearance: 

"Signora  Inez  Fabbri, the  celebrated  prima  donna 
made  her  first  appearance  last  evening  in  the 
opera  La  Traviata, surpassing  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine  imagination,  Mme, 
Fabbri  is  the  best  Violetta  \fe  have  had  here  so 
far.  This  truth  we  must  acknowledge  without  be- 
ing unjust  toward  her  distinguished  predecessors 
.... Fabbri 's  genius  radiated  over  the  whole. 
Illuminating  a  creation  in  all  its  details, car- 
rying us  away  with  frenzied  enthusiasm  and  ad- 
miration. " 

She  sang  in  all  the  larger  eastern  cities  and  even 
into  Canada,  From  there  she  toured  the  larger  centers  of  the 
West  Indies.  In  1862  she  returned  to  Europe,  singing  in  Am- 
sterdam, the  Hague,  Utrecht,  Berlin,  Posen,  and  Riga.  In 
March  1863  she  sang  in  her  native  Vienna,  and  v/as  accepted 
there  as  a  prima  donna.  By  this  time  both  of  her  parents  v/ero 
dead  —  but  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her  suc- 
cess had  done  much  to  make  their  last  years  comfortable. 
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Mme.Fabbri  was  with  the  Frankfort  Thsatre  in  Frank- 
fort-am-Main  from  1864  to  1871,  and  it  v/as  while  thoro  that 
she  started  teaching.  Hundreds  of  young  ladies  received  their 
musical  training  from  her  during  this  period. 

In  March  1871,  she  appeared  at  the  Covent  Garden, 
London,  in  Italian  opera,  and  was  received  with  high  honors. 
Patti  and  Therese  Tictjons  wore  both  appearing  in  Londcn  at 
the  time,,  but  Fabbri  was  not  overshadowed.  Following  her  Eng- 
lish success,  Fabbri  returned  to  New  York  and  toured  from  there 
with  her  company  to  California.  She  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
in  September  1872.  Here  she  reraainod,  appearing  in  local 
entertainments  and  establishing  herself  as  a  justly  celebrated 
pedagogue  in  her  own  conservatory. 

She  had  a  strong,  clear  soprano  voice  with  a  range 
from  low  A  to  high  d".,  so  perfectly  balanced  that  the  changes 
in  register  were  barely  noticeable.  She  combined  the  Italian 
and  German  methods,  keeping  the  best  of  each  system. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Mulder, who  also  taught 
in  her  school,  she  married  a  baritone,  Jacob  Muller. 
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New  York  Times;  April  13,  1860. 

Sherman  and  Hyde  Musical  Review;   January  1876;  Sept- 
ember 1877;  October  1877. 
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MRRINER-CA-^'PEELL.  Louisa;  pedagogue,  singer  (b.  1845,  Watcr- 
ville,  Maxne;  a.    December  11,  1922,  San  Francisco), 

Mrs.  Marrincr-Campboll 's  co.rly  musical  training  was 
largely  rocoivod  from  singing  in  a  church  in  Portland,  Maine. 
Later  she  v;ent  to  New  York  City  where  she  sang  in  Grace  Church. 
She  came  to  California  In  the  early  60s  and  at  once  became  an 
Integral  part  of  the  musical  life  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Sherman  and  Hyde  Musical  Review,  January  1874, 

spoke  highly  of  her  singing  ability: 

"We  In  California  are  fortunate  in  having  among 
our  singers  as  fine  voices  as  can  be  heard  in 
places  of  older  growth,  but  v/e  are  especially 
envied  of  the  possession  of  a  soprano  of  the 
highest  order,  Mrs,  R,  K,  Marrlner,  to  v/hora  we 
refel*  v;as  selected  from  among  the  many  singers 
of  the  Boston  Jubilee  to  be  one  of  the  celebrat'- 
ed  Bouquet  of  Artists  and  at  a  private  musical 
held  during  these  concerts,  sang  so  well  as  to 
merit  the  praise  of  that  stern  old  critic,  John 
S.  Dwlght,  Since  her  return  she  has  had  several 
very  remunerative  offers  from  leading  churches 
in  Boston  to  take  up  her  residence  there  as  so- 
prano, but  on  account  of  the  protracted  Illness 
of  a  member  of  her  family  she  has  been  obliged 
to  decline  the  profered  engagements.  liVe  sincere- 
ly hope  that  she  will  remain  v/ith  us,  although 
by  so  doing  she  is  losing  the  opportunity  for  a 
high  reputation  as  a  vocalist  in  the  world  at 
large  ." 

A  few  years  later  she  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  a 
farev/ell  concert  in  her  honor  was  reviev/ed  by  the  same  maga- 
zine, issue  of  May  1876: 

"A  Complimentary  Farewell  Concert  was  tendered 
to  Mrs.  L.S,  Marriner  previous  to  her  departure 
for  Europe,  by  her  friends, on  the  13th  ult.,  at 
th3  Howard  Prebytorian  Church  on  Mission  Street, 
A  Very  large  audience  greeted  this  estimable 
lady  at  the  church  in  v/hich  she  has  so  long  been 
the  soprano  and  the  program  vms  one  of  unconanon 
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Interest.  Mrs .  Mr.rrinor  has  evidently  been  ovor- 
v/orking,  as  appeared  in  her  first  sclectionj  but 
she  soon  recovered  herself,  and  we  cannot  too 
warmly  rocoinmcnd  the  spirit  and  expression  with 
which  she  sang  in  the  two  duets,  'Aller  Bergen 
Gipfel'  and  'Carlo  Muijo'.lhe  audience  demanded 
encore  pieces  on  each  appearance,  which  were 
equally  v/oll  executed.  Mrs.  Marrinor  goes  to 
Europe  to  complete  her  musical  studies  and  will 
bear  with  her  the  kind  wishes  and  earnest  hopes 
of   our  community," 

This  trip  was  the  first  of  a  number  made  by  .  Mrs. 
Marriner-Campbell  to  study  in  the  larger  European  capitols. 
Among  her  teachers  were  Ivlmc .  Viardot-Garcia,  daiightcr  of  Man- 
uel Garcia;  Wartel,  in  Paris;  and  Mmo .  Anna  Bishop,  in  Lon- 
don. At  various  times  she  attended  the  classes  of  Marches!, 
Sbriglla,    Duvernox,    Trabadclli,    and   other  master   toachers . 

Margaret  Alverson,    in  her  Sixty  Years    of   California 

Song,    wrote   the    following   passage   about   her  contemporary: 

"Of  her  early  musical  life  I  know  nothing.  It 
v/as  only  through  her  musical  life  in  California 
that  ViTo  became  known  to  each  other  and  always 
have  been  loyal  friends.  The  first  time  I  ever 
saw  and  heard  her  was  at  Dr.  Lacy's  church  v;hon 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  tho  Creation. 
She  sang  the  solo  parts  and  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten her  singing.  She  v/as  gowned  In  a  stylish 
robe  of  some  soft  clinging  wine -colored  material 
and  her  blonde  hair  was  done  up  in  a  soft  coll 
on  the  crown  of  her  head.  At  her  throat  was  a 
soft  frill  of  lace,  becomingly  arranged  and  fin- 
ishing the  picture,  leaving  a  lasting  impression 
which  was  still  more  strengthened  by  her  beauti- 
ful singing,  for  which  she  received  tho  most 
hearty  reception.  Her  voice  was  exceedingly  iigh 
and  her  trills  wore  like  a  bird 's-- their  perfect 
oscillations  and  accurate  touch — showing  hor  per- 
fect control  of  the  vocal  organs.  At  that  time 
she  v/as  Mrs.  Marrincr.  Several  years  after  hor 
husband's  death,  she  became  Mrs.  W.C.  Campbell. 
She  and  her  husband  have  both  boon  extremely  pop- 
ular  In  all     undortakin,'r:s    of     a  musical  nature. 
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Sho  was  the  highest  salaried  singer  of  her  time 
and  foremost  in  all  musical  advancement  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Her  musical  career  which  has 
been  exceptionally  well-balanced  and  harmonious, 
is  like  a  statue  of  fine  proportions  that  beckons 
the  young  to  emulation.  Mrs.  Campbell  confines 
herself  entirely  to  teaching  the  young  people  of 
San  Francisco  and  is  acknowledged  as  a  teacher 
par  excellence.  She  has  studied  abroad  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy  and  during  the  years  of 
the  seventies  was  coached  by  the  famous  prima 
donna  Madam  Anna  Bishop,  receiving  from  her  all 
the  traditions  of  the  English  school  and  particu- 
larly the  oratorio  traditions.  She  is  still  in 
California  and  happy  in  her  home  and  occupation 
of  developing  the  young  voices  of  the  city.  While 
abroad  Mrs. Campbell  studied  with  Errani,  Albltes, 
and  Muzio,    a  nephew  of  Verdi." 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Among  the  numerous  satirical  efforts  that  appeared 
in  print  during  the  Lisser-Hartmann  feud,  the  following  ex- 
amples are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  lot. 

I. 


TEE  SAN  FRANCISCO   LISZT 
or 

TEE    RIGHT    i!/-N   IN   TtlE    RIGHT    PLACE. 

Dedicated    (without   permission)    to 

ivlR .    HARTLiAFN 

fey 

A  Professional  Chip. 


A  Liszt?--has  San  Francisco  got  a  Liszt? 

Yes,    genius-like,    tl'iis   man  his  way  has   missed. 

From  European  Capitals   has    stray -d. 

And  wander 'd  here    to   settle   in   the   shade. 

Berlin  has    lost   a   "bright   and  shining   light. 

And  music   unrepresented   languishes    in  night: 

E'en  Kings    and   Princes   depriv'd   their   country's   boast, 

V/ho  vegetates    on   the    Pacific   Coast. 

Just   five    feet   ten,    within  hj.s   boots  he    stands, 

A   full-grown  horse    (or  ass)    of   sixteen  hands | 

And  then  his   weight    to  guess,    and  bulk  to  scan. 

The    stuff  doth  prove   the   greatness    of   the   man. 

If  after  feeding,    you   could  hear  him   snore. 

Just  like  a  glutted  ox  within  a  store; 
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But   eye  him   closely,    it  would  make   you   laugh. 

His    looks    resemble  most   the   fattod  calf. 

That   stupid,    v/coden-face  unmeaning   look. 

Betrays  an  ignorance  of  each  good  book. 

No  lights  and  shadov/s  o'er  the  face  will  sweep. 

Ho  looks  as  intellectual  as  a  sheep. 

To  ba  as  good,  howe'er,  is  not  his  lot. 

For  unsophisticated  ho  is  not: 

The  innocence  which  makes  the  lamb  so  dear. 

You  must  not  seek,  or  look  in  vain  for  here. 

What  boots  it  v/hen  to  talk  about  his  mind. 

If  on  the  face  there's  none,  there's  none  behind; 

Or  of  his  brains  to  speak,  of  fev/  or  many. 

It's  my  belief  the  goof  has  not  got  any, 

Mark  well  that  eye — how  all  devoid  of  light. 

Expressive  of  a  dull  and  heavy  weight; 

No  love,  no  joy,  no  soul  within  those  eyes. 

E'en  goggles  fail  to  make  the  fool  look  wise. 

The  mouth--hc  likes,  'tis  there  he  takes  his  food. 

Expressive  is,  but  still  of  nothing  good. 

Insolence  and  arrogance  there  I  plainly  scan. 

The  attributes  of  the  unfeeling  man; 

The  tyrant  harsh,  the  bully  where  ho  dare. 

Cares  not  for  man,  nor  stands  of  God  in  fear: 

That  impious  mouth  had  good  Lavater-a-  ever  seen. 

Immortalized  you  surely  then  had  been: 
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But  now — of  mind  thero's  none^  the  body  must  rot. 

The  name  and  game  of  Liszt  is  soon  forgot. 

Of  v;orthless  books,  bo  this  tho  surest  test. 

The  most  contemptible  trash  is  boi;.nd  the  best; 

Of  songless  bii'ds,  and  maids  to  virtue  lost, 

Tho  peacock,  and  the  bawd  will  decorate  the  most. 

A  man  like  you  looks  mean  if  not  well  dress 'd. 

For  native  worth  you  never  were  caress 'd: 

Then  bind  tho  outer  man  the  best  you  can. 

And  call  yourself  a  high-toned  gentleman. 

Whatever  asked,  v/ith  condescension  do. 

As  if  you  favor 'd  the  public,  and  not  they  you| 

And  though  you  have  no  title  to  aspire. 

Yet  sink  a  chip,  and  you  will  seem  the  higher. 

When  men  like  G-ottschalk,  cone  publicly  to  play. 

Then  take   your   ticket   and  your   dollar  pay. 

And  stand   aloof  conspicuous    to  viev/. 

And   laugh  and   jest   the   v/hole   performance    through. 

Then  people    ask  your  name,    and  you  are  knovm, 

'Tis    Liszt   they  v/hisper    in  an  undeFtonQ : 

By   tact   like    this,    you   screen   your  vile    intent. 

They   judge  your  merit   by  your  merriment. 

'Twas    thus,    even   thus,    with  false   prophets    of   old. 

They   spoke    of  vain  visions^    which   they  would  unfold. 

To   enforce   a   belief — "the  Lordsaith"   was    their   token. 

Then   loJ    it  was    false    for  the   Lord  had  ne'er   spoken. 
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And   the    children   of  Israel  would   have    it    so. 

For  men  were   but    then,    but  what   they  are   now; 

And   love   to  be  humbugged,    just   as    they  were   then. 

And   the   biggest    of  humbugs,    the   greatest   of  men. 

Then  blow   a  blast--a    louder,    stronger  yet. 

Take   all  the  money   that  your   crams    can  get; 

Take   my  advice,    and   better  yet   you'll   thrive. 

Then  pay   three   dollars   nov    'twill   soon  be   five. 

And   though  you  KNOW  there 're   men  as   good   as   you. 

Be   sure   and   tell   the    public    'tis   not    true: 

Then  like   vain  men,    v/hen  women  charge    them  most. 

They'll  deem  YOU  better   for   the   extra   cost, 

OhI    Schomacker,    Kub-ne,    and  are   such  men  as   you. 

Both  SCIENTIFIC   musicians,    to  rank  number   two? 

While    this   fake   Daniel  takes   his    judgement   seat. 

And  presumes   v/ith  his    bombast   t 'impose    on   the   great. 

Oh.'    Schomacker,    thy  modesty  I   much  admire. 

To  brag,    a  m.an  of   parts   does    not   require: 

He   never  boasts    of  his   ability — 

Before   all   greatness   is    humilit^r^ 

Ho   personates   not  Music,    where'er  ho   go. 

But  merely  a   disciple    of  Apollo. 

Pie   blows   no   trumpet  as   he    wends  his   v/ay. 

And   to   the   v/orld  he   has   not   much  to  say. 

Some    people    e'en  will  deem  his  manner  rude. 

Because   he    loves    thorn   less    than  solitude; 
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And  though  he   be   a   host  v/ithin  himself. 

Ho   hankers   not    like  worldly  men  for  polf: 

Nor   ever   tells    to  any,    who'er  what   he  Is, 

But   lets    each   take   and  make  him  for  v/hat   they  please. 

Beware   of   the   fate    of  king   Nobuchadnozzor, 

It  may  be   your  own,    though  you're   a  far   lesser: 

For   presumption,    alas.'   he  was    changed    to  an  ass. 

And  turned  in  the  meadows   to   graze  upon  grass. 

So  never  more  now  talk  about  your  play^ 

Fiddling,    I    call  it,  whatever  you  may  say: 

Not   slightingly  speak   of  my  friend  Stop}ien  Heller, 

For   compared  v/ith  that  man  you're   a  very  small  feller. 

And  never  more    of  Chopin  touch  a   line. 

His   music's   too   etheral,    too  divine; 

Ideality  of  soul   is    there   required. 

Emotion  and  passion's    to  be   desired. 

Intensity   of   feeling  is   indispensable, 

A   lack   of    enthusiasm  reprehensible: 

In  fact  I    call  it  desecration. 

To  play  his   music  without  inspiration; 

For  Chopin  was   a   poet,    impetuous    and  hot. 

His  music   wants    all   that,    which  you   alas.'   have  not. 

Now  go  and  rejoice   in  mechanical  skill. 

You'll   tire  your  hearers   before  you  are   still. 

Then  on   the    pillow   lay  your  v/ooden  head. 

And  snore   away   the    blessed  night   in  bed. 
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And  at  the  last  your  epitaph  I'll  wrlto-- 
"Horo  lios  a  gonlus,  intellectual  and  bright. 
All  those  who  ne'er  heard  him,  never  have  hiss'd 
A  mighty  great  man,  hut  a  pigmy  Liszt J" 

^Lavator,  the  famous  physiognomist. 


II. 

PSALM  II. 
TO   TEE  CHIEF  MiJSICIAN, 
Even  Unto 

HARD   MANN; 

The    Pscudo  Liszt    of  San  Francisco — 

Ey  David, 
a   Professional  Chip. 


Great  Bayes,    the    author,    used  his   meals    t 'arrange. 

According   to   the   substance    of  his   page. 

And   if  employ 'd  upon   some  Epic    fine. 

Was   wont,    just   then,    on  Sirloin  roast    to  dine; 

But   if  he   T/ished   to  satirize  a   sinner. 

Broil 'd  devils   now  would   constitute   his   dinner, 

I've   tried   the    same,    and  if  I   can't   be    tough 

You  may  presume   I   did  not   take   enough. 

If  you   should   think   this    plan   of  his    absurd. 

First   let  me  whisper  in  your   ear  a  wordj 

I   recommend   for  your   especial  use. 

To   try   t 'effect    of  bouille    a   la  Russe, 

You'd'' scarcely  have    this   fare    of   despots    down. 

Before   you'd  rummage   up  and  down   the    town. 

To  seek   some    one   to  bully   at  your   leisure, 

V/hich   sport  you'd  find   the   veriest   pleasures 
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For   Instance,    try   some    very   stupid  pupil, 

Who,    when  you're   gone    is    forced   to   take   a  blue   pill; 

She's    practiced  well,    but   now  so  nervous    grown. 

She      hardly   knov/s   her   fingers    are  her   own. 

Then  pitch  in  well,    ne'er  mind   the    starting   tear. 

Spare   not   for   sobs,    nor   rule   by   love,    but   fearj 

Then  you  will   feel  what   suits   your   nature  well, 

'Tis   better   than  serve    in  heav'n,    to  reign  in  hell.'* 

Or,    should  you   try   of   Liszt   a   fantasie. 

First    test   its   merits,    and  you'll   clearly   see-- 

Piano-forte    it  was   not    called   for  naught. 

But   really  means  —  the    piano   should  be    fought. 

Then   let  men  hear   "    the  nrusic   of   the   spears,"    (-;>'-l) 

Vi/hen  each  harsh  sovjid  will   penetrate    their   ears: 

But  beware    of   those  hounds    of   the    law — the   police. 

Or   they'll   surely  arrest   you  for   a   breach   of   the 

peace. 
Speaking   of   Liszt,    that   reminds   me    to   tell. 

That  your  being   a   pupil   of  his    is   a   sell; 

The   truth  must  be   spoken  no  matter  hov»r  sore. 

Lest  men  worship  a    calf,    as   in  Eoreb   of  yore,    (•^2) 

When  fools    talk   of   your   genius,    I   inwardly   laugh. 

As   merrily  as   when  I   could  Burgundy   quaff j 

To   think  how   they  consign  it   to  fingers   and   toes. 

Not   knov/ing  what    'tis,    nor  hov;   oft    to   dispose. 

My  natiire  kind   Induces   me    to  clear   the  mists. 

And   teach  you   and  them,  of  what   genius    consists  — 
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Of  Quickness,    Emotion,    andnmaber   three 

We  want  what's    term'd  Susceptibility; 

Next   add  to   these   Imagination  bright. 

And   then  you  have  what  gods  would  call — a   light, 

A  genius    pseudo  Liszt,    thank   the   Lord   that   thou'rt 

not. 
Men  feed   on  their  brains,    and   then  leave    them  to  rot: 

Just   like    those   detestable^    large   bellied  flies. 

That   prey   on   the  brain   of   the    elk   till  he    dies.    (-"-3) 

They're   equally  daft,    of  your  Music  who   speak. 

And  knov/   less    of  art,    than  a  school-boy   of  Greek, 

Who   call   that   Music  where   noise   doth  abound-- 

I   define   Music   as   being   the   poetry   of   sound. 

OhJ    H.,    you've   so  much  body  on   the   whole, 

I   almost  doubt  that  you  have   got  a   soul; 

Or   if  you  have,    I   v/onder  where   it   roots, 

I'm  half   inclined   to  think--v/l thin  your  boots, 

A  bright   idea   your  head  would   surely  split. 

As    quick  as    lightning  would   a  pumpkin  slit; 

And  your   prosy  way    (of   dullness    the   daughter), 

I   hate   as    Beelzebub  hates   holy  water. 

By  your   prosy  v;ay,    I  mean  your  weary  v;ay. 

Not  wary — you're  wary  enough  should  it   pay; 

On   one   point   alone,    it  v;ere  v/ell  were   you  wary. 

The    tedium   of  your  discourse    just    to  vary. 

Fatigued  oft   at  night   in  my  bed  I    toss. 

And  how   to  win  sleep  am  sore   at   a    loss; 
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Such  vagaries  pass  tlirough  my  raind,  odd  rot 'em] 

I  think  hut  of  thee,  and  full  soon  dream  of — 

Bottom.  (-;s-4) 
Yet  Bottom  v/as  lov'd,  and  you  share  the  same  luck. 

Perhaps  some  good  Fairy,  resembling  young  Puck, 

Poured  juice,  "love  in  idleness,"  into  her  eyes. 

Enabling  you,  thus  just  to  carry  your  prize. 

If  not,  I  much  wonder  now  how  it  was  done. 

Though  apparently  quiet  I  dearly  love  fun. 

Did  you  down  on  your  marrow  bones  3\;ear  to  be  true? 

Or  stand  on  your  hind  legs  as  Bottom  would  do? 

Did  you  pray  to  the  fair  one  you  kindly  to  use? 

Or  offer  to  Prej^  on  her  if  she  refused? 

Did  you  roar  like  a  mad,  raging, ravenous  beast? 

Or  sheepishly  plead,  like  an  amorous  priest? 

And  how  did  you  look?  as  hyenas  in  love? 

Or  grin  like  a  baboon,  thus  your  passion  to  prove? 

Or  mew  and  look  shy,  like  a  rollicking  kit. 

Or  topple  right  o'er,  like  a  pig  in  a  fit? 

"Then  comes  the  reaction"  (your  favorite  phrase). 

Now  cinders  remain  from  v/hat  once  was  a  blaze. 

As  v/ater  to  fire,  or  as  blankets  to  flame. 

Thou  great  great  salamander  (-;f-5)  art  somewhat  the 

same : 
But  no,  what  I  state  is  true  only  in  part. 

You've  passion  still  left,  of  the  head — not  the 

heart. 
But  never  mind,  H.,  what  your  deficiencies  are. 

You  possess  one  great  quality,  which  goes  very  far. 
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You  have  plenty  of  brass,  so  need  only  be  bold. 

By  using  your  brass  you  are  sure  to  gain  gold. 

Be   bare-faced,    nor    let  your  moustache    or  beard  grow. 

And  shave  all  your  customers  pretty  well  low; 

Shave  close,  and  then  tell  them  "no  malice  you 

harbor, " 
But  prove  yourself  worthy  the  title  of  barber. 

As  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  thus  may  you  flourish. 

Of  the  fat  of  the  land  enjoy  all  that  may  nourish. 

And  laugh  at  the  dolts,  with  their  gold  so  profuse. 

Who  take  for  a  swan  who  is  naught  but  a  goose: 

In  mirth  rub  your  hands,  chuckle  loud  in  your  loy. 

But  silently  feather  your  nest,  my  old  boy. 

Remember  Balaam's  ass  (-"-6)  and  learn  thou  of  it. 

How  it  was  headed  by  a  sage  old  prophet; 

'Tis  the  first  ass  on  record  that  e'er  spoke  to  men. 

But  many  an  ass  now  has  spoken  since  then. 

Then  be  thou  the  ass,  and  I'll  be  Balaam, 

And  let  us  rehearse  for  the  forth-coming  sham. 

Ass  —  OhI  what  have  I  done  that  thou  smitest  me  twice? 

Balaam — Because  thou  has  r:ocked  me,  nor  used  me 

quite  nice. 
I  have  smitten  thee  twice,  and  vdll  smite  thee  again. 

Nor  care  in  the  least  if  the  lash  gives  thee  pain. 

Ass  —  Oh.'  Balaam.,  OhJ  Balaam,  nov/  tell  me  I  pray. 

Am  I  not  thine  own  ass,  that  thou  rid'st  till  today? 

Was  I  wont  to  do  so,  or  stand  in  thy  way? 

Balaam — In  truth,  my  old  Beast,  I  must  answer  thee  — 

Nay. 
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But  since  you  think  proper  to  tread  on  ray  corns, 
I'll  smite  him  who  injures,  and  lovingly  fawns: 
So,  if  you  v^ould  wish  still  to  be  my  own  ass. 
Don't  bray  to  my  hurt,  but  onwardly  pass. 
Then  ride  a  cock-horse  on  my  Francisco  ass. 
And  men  will  bring  thistles  wherever  you  pass; 
If  the  ass  is  a  quiet  and  well-behaved  beast. 
The  Balaam  wont  injure  his  ass  in  the  least. 


NOTES : 

•ifrParadlse   Lost. 

*1 — The   Music    of    the  Spheres. 

^2 — Exodus,    Chap,    xxxii. 

i!<-3 — Naturalists  have  observed,  upon  dissecting  an  elk, 
that  there  were  found  in  its  head  some  large  flies, 
with  its  brain  almost  eaten  away  by  them  —  His- 
tory  of   Poland. 

M — See   Midsumimer  Night's   Dream. 

j^5 — The  Salamander  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
extingusihing  fire  by  its  natural  coldness  and 
moisture. 

■5J-6 — See   Numbers,    Chap,    xxii:    v.    28, 


SOURCES; 

Notebooks  of  Sir  Henry  Heyman,  De  Young  Museum,    San 
Francisco. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Excerpts  from  Oscar  Well;   Letters  and  Papers.   (San 
Francisco,  Grabhorn  Press,  19231"! 


REVIEW  OF  REI'.iENYI 
The  Argonaut;  June  14,  1879. 

"Mr.  Edouard  Remenyl,  solo  violinist  to  his  Imper- 
ial Royal  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  etc.,  is  a  great 
artist  —  from  the  shovman's  standpoint.  That  he  does  not 
attract  large  audiences  Is  an  accident  (of  mismanagement,  I 
should  say),  and  not  at  all  his  fault;  he  does  every  conceiv- 
able thing  to  draw  them,  is  up  to  every  trick  of  the  trade, 
plays  the  farceur  much  better  than  the  fiddle,  and  enraptures 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  who  go  to  hear  him. 
The  hundredth  one  —  who  generally  has  some  little  respect  for 
music  as  an  art,  and  who  perhaps  has  some  idea  besides  of  what 
violin  playing  ought  to  be  —  he  disgusts.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Remenyl  play  two  movements  from  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto,  the 
Otello  Fantaisie,  seme  transcriptions  from  Chopin,  his  own 
Hungarian  specialties,  etc., and  if  this  is  playing  the  violin, 
I,  for  one,  would  not  be  sorry  if  every  violin  excepting  those 
of  the  orchestra  players,  were  broken  up  for  kindling  wood. 
The  guts  might  remain  unmolested  inside  their  original  poss- 
essors —  who  would  put  them  to  much  better  use  —  and  the 
hairs  of  the  bow  continue  to  adorn  the  tails  of  the  Arabian 
mares  —  the  violin  is  sometimes  male   and  sometimes  female. 
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but  the  bow  hairs  are  siipposed  (perhaps  because  they  make  the 
tone)  to  be  always  from  feminine  tails  —  and  continue  in  their 
former  xiseful  and  delightful  avocation  of  brushing  flics  off 
the  rounded  haunches.  As  for  Mr.  Remenyi  --  he  might  get  him 
to  a  nunnery;  he  looks  as  though  it  would  console  him  somewhat 
for  the  loss  of  his  fiddle. 

"Remenyi  has  considerable  technique  —  of  a  certain 
undisciplined  kind;  quite  enough  to  play  most  of  the  pieces 
in  his  repertoire  much  better  than  he  does,  and  —  setting 
aside  his  penchant  for  sawdust  and  spangles  —  will  count  as 
a  violinist  of  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  ranl-.^  of  whom  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  —  even  with  youth  and  industry  In 
his  favor  —  he  will  ever  reach  the  first.  Ke  can  make  much 
noise  on  the  violin,  but  has  no  tone;  that  is,  none  of  the 
sustained  tone  that  is  the  first  requisite  for  a  good  player. 
He  can  make  his  noise  only  by  constantly  shifting  his  bow 
(doing  tMs  constantly  --  and  disgustingly,  even  in  the  can- 
tabile  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto),  and  sawing  his  trills 
out  of  the  fiddle  very  much  as  I  have  seen  it  done  by  country 
fiddlers.  In  his  piano  passages  he  is  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  same  trick  of  the  incompetents;  the  change  of  direction 
is  quick,  light,  and  well  managed;  but  it  nevertheless  dis- 
figures the  phrases.  His  left  hand  is  at  times  excellent; 
certain  passages  --  especially  rapid  scales  --  he  does  very 
well.  But  he  is  very  uncertain  with  then^  and  evidently  feels 
this  himself;  if  a  passage  is  in  the  least  hazardous,  he  slides 
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and  slobbers  up  to  it  and  down  from  it.  Thirds,  sixths,  and 
octaves  are  all  managed  in  the  same  way;  they  are  rarely 
cleverly  or  neatly  given,  and,  in  rapid  tempi,  very  much  mixed. 
His  staccato  is  not  bad,  though  in  no  way  remarkable;  his 
leggiero  very  heavy;  and  his  ma to 11a to  excellent.  His  style  — 
individual,  genial,  magnetic,  whatever  they  may  call  it  —  is 
simply  the  most  abominable  caricature  of  music  that  ever  came 
to  my  notice.  It  is  as  though  he  felt  that  he  can  not  make 
the  points  that  would  be  made  by  a  real  violinist,  and  sub- 
stitutes a  sensation  of  his  own.  In  playing  a  melody,  he  howls 
and  slides  (like  the  attempt  at  portamento  of  a  bad  singer), 
expressing  his  emotion  by  series  of  sudden  stunning  fortes 
and  extreme  pianos.  This,  again,  even  in  the  Andante  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto,  and  —  still  more  offensively  --  in  the 
Introduction  and  Adagio  of  the  Otello  Fantaisie.  His  Nocturne 
of  Chopin  is  bathos  with  frills;  his  Mazurka  a  grimace  sim- 
ilarly embellished.  All  of  those  things  had  to  submit  them- 
selves to  his  one  style  of  cadenza,  which  generally  consists 
of  some  scale  passages  and  a  bit  of  arpeggio  across  the  four 
strings,  with  a  little  tail  of  pianissimo  v/ith  the  bow  well 
up  on  the  finger-board.  His  martial  Introduction  to  the  Ra- 
kozcy  March  is  a  stirring  and  a  clever  performance,  and  there 
were  good  things  in  his  playing  of  Paganini's  Twenty-fourth 
Caprice.  But,  per  contra,  the  Tv/enty-f irst  would  not  have 
counted  as  a  creditable  performance  from  a  pupil." 
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EXCERPTS   FROM  LETTERS: 

",,«what  M.  Rlmsky-Korsakow  has  to  say  seems  to  be 
of  little  importance^  but  in  the  saying  of  it  he  has  used,  no 
end  of  uncommonly   fine   words." 

•«•  ■«■  ^ 

"St,  Saens,  Really  a  great  man  and  almost  great 
musician." 

*  4J-  * 

"Debussy!  I  don't  know  him  very  much,  but  think  him 
genuine  and  honest  for  a  modern  French-man  J  They  have  a  warp 
all  of  them,  somehow....!  don't  know  a  Frenchman  (St.  SaSns 
excepted)  who  ever  forgets  his  ego,  or  v/ho  ever  thinks  much 
past  the  impression  he  is  (personally)  making.  They  ogle, 
and  they  leer  at  you.  Let  me  add  to  my  exceptions,  Faure,  a 
beautiful  talent,  and  Franck  —  who,  hovvever,  again,  takes 
himself   too  much  au   grand  serieuxj" 

vfr  it  -;,<• 

"Sibelius!  A  long,  fair  Finn,  who  has  nurtured 
himself  on  Ossian  and  the  Sagas;  needs  very  much  a  period  of 
roast  beef  diet  (Bach)  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  an  un- 
interesting personage]  I  should  not,  however,  care  to  live 
with  himi  Ditto  with  Tschaikowsky;  on  quite  different  grounds, 
however:  though  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  one  of  his  best  worksj 
finer,      I   think     than   the      Pathetique.    Strange,    how     near   .  hfe 
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came  to  being  a  really  great  musician,  --  and  how  entirely 
he  missed  it  I  —  and  —  oh  the  tragedy  of  it  —  knew  it  all 
the  time]   But  he  did  some  fine  things,  --  especially  Choral." 

-;{■  -^-   -;<■ 
"When  you  get  the  better  things  in  Choral  music  — 
especially  the  a  Capella  side  of  it  --  you  have   the  highest 
and  purest  side   of  our  Art.'   That,  I  think,  is  what  it  grew 
for:  that  and  the  string  Quartette." 

->t     it    ^ 

"Opera  is  —  as  I  should  put  it  —  an  imperfect  art 
form  --  complicated  in  its  embracing  so  many  widely  divergent 
elements  —  the  music  and  its  rendering  by  the  orchestra  and 
the  singers,  the  acting^  the  mise  en  scepB&c.  :  incapable  of 
perfect  presentation  in  all  directions,  and,  above  all,  ap- 
pealing at  the  same  time  to  too  many  senses  and  emotions  to 
reach  at  all  that  higher  sense  by  which  we  are  affected  by 
the  pure  work  of  Art." 

■it   ->  * 

"Faust  Valse,  Liszt  —  vulgar  showy  type . . » ,  6th 
Rhapsodie  all  right,  if  you   can  get  it  quick  and  glittery." 

*  ^A-    -a- 

"And  I  tell  you  over  and  over  again,  the  only  sal- 
vation is  to  get  down  to  one's  own  self,  and  be  that]  Whether 
it  leads  to  Regerism,  or  Strauss,  Offen  —  or  the  other  Bach, 
--one  cannot  choose;  if  one  can  choose^  one  isn't  worth  a 
damn!   That's  my  credo]" 
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"To  write  wfel],  one  must  have  (built  on  a  sub-struc- 
ture of  good,  sound  and  free  harmony)  a  fluent  and,  above 
all,  free,  naturally  flowing  counterpoint.  All  men  who  ever 
wrote  well  had  it  (according  to  their  natures  and  needs)  and 
no  man  ever  wrote  well  who  hadn't  it,  or  until  he  acquired  it. 
It   need  not    necessarily   always   be   in  evidence,,,." 

-;j  -;«•  -;^ 
"Inspiration  comes    only   to   those     who  wait   for,    and 
are  not  hunting   for   it.'" 

-:c-  -;.<•  -»• 
"Songs      should   have      good  tunes  I      If  you   have      them 
you  don't   need   to  doctor      them  up  with  messy      (un)    harmonies  J 
If  you     haven't   got      them  you   don't      get  good  songs,'      Vol  la  J" 

-it  ^  -;<• 
"a  propos      of  the    Bach-Bus oni   Ghaconne:      not   a  good 
piece   --   too   long:    too  much  D  minor:    too  many  climaxes;        too 
much  Bus  oni I " 

.J},  -jf.  ^ 

"(of  Brah-ms )  He  is  the  composer  of  whom  I  can  feel 
that  he  is  laboring  (catch  the  odor  of  the  sweat)  and  rather 
sympathize  with  it,'" 

"...and  it  is  only  where  there's  an  easily  recog- 
nizable and  rememberable  tune  that  a  song  gets  sung  to  any 
extent!  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and  all  the  others  (even 
Strauss)  will  bear  me  out  in  this.'" 
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"Now  out   of  the  many  who  teach,   feven  one  really 

good  teacher   is  a  rarity;  if  you  have  that,  and   tine  others 

are  only  men  you   can  get  on  with  and  something  out  of,  you 
are  doing  very  well." 

-5J-  -;!•  -J5- 

"A  good  teacher  is  a  slow  growth.  There  Is  more 
than  one  way  of  doing  things:  it  is  precisely  the  ability  to 
find  the  best  way  in  the  individual  case  that  marks  the  good 
teacher.  If  I  can  teach... at  all,  it's  because  I  have  no  cut 
and  dried  method,  but  seek  in  each  case  the  method  most  likely 
to  bring  the  result  I  am  after  —  beauty  of  tone  and  style. 
Sometimes  I  succeed:   one  can't  always  I" 

■«•  it   •«■ 

"But  the  Verdi  technique  is  after  all,  so  much  more 
genuinely  musical  than  that  of  Wagner  that  —  for  an  exampler 
and  guide  —  he  is  the  man  to  study.  Sure.'" 

"I  can't  (for  myself)  imagine  greater  rubbish  than 
all  this  talk  about  schools,  etc.... all  of  it  that  was  ever 
talked  wouldn't  further  the  writing  of  one  good  phrase.  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  big  fellows  (any  of  them)  ever  bothered 
their  heads  with  that  sort  of  thing,  or  introspected  them- 
selves to  wonder  whether  they  v/ere  'it,  '  or  merely  the  path- 
breakers  for  some  one  who  was  to  come  later  (as  a  result  of 
their  path-breaking)  and  be  'it?'  NoJ '  They  just  learned 
their  counterpoint  and  things  and  then  wrote]" 


rfoaecf 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Other  Early  Master  Teachers. 

Arrillaga,  Santiago 1847-1915 

Lucchesi,  Ricardo  Astore 1852-1915 

Lejeal,  Alois 1840-1920 

Schneider,  Edward  Faber 1872- 

Bendix,  Otto 1845-1904 

Zech,  Frederick * 1858- 

Genss,  Hermann. ...»,« 1866- 

Rosewald,  Jacob 1841-1895 

Campanari,  Leandro* 1859-1939 

McCoy,   William  Johnston 1854-1926 

Wismer,    Hother . 1872- 

Beringer,    Joseph 1866-1922 

Vogt,    Theodore 1852-1926 

Douillet.    Pierre 1861-1936 
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